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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF NEW BOOKS 


Speaking Pieces 


For Little Scholars and Older Pupils By Ex- 
LEN ORTENSA PECK. Price, boards, 50 cents. | 


This, in very truth, is a “rare gem of a book,” of | 
its character. In common it fills the | 
bill’ for the exceedingly useful purpose for which it ' 
was designed. The book includes within its pages 
original recitations and dialogues, charades, and en- | 
tertaiuments for school exhibitions and home pleas- | 
ure, with pieces for birthday and wedding anniversa- 
ries, Decoration pay. and other occasional celebra- 
tions. The foundation purpose of the book is grand, 
—the many varieties of composition. which include 
almost“numberless methods of expressing beautiful 
and valuable thoughts and sentiments; @ remark- 
able adaptability of the pieces to elevate the mind, 
attract the quick and abiding interest of the reader; 
the noble spirit; the persuasive and gentle rhythm; 
rich, yet plain langua; . render this little volume 
one of substantial merit and permanent worth. 


OLIVER OPTICS NEW BOOK 


Within the Enemy’s Lines 


Being the Second Story of ‘‘ The Blue and the 
Gray’’ Series, uniform with ‘‘ Taken by the En- 
emy,’’ by the same author. Cloth, illus. $1.50. 


The “champion story teller’ for young people has, 
in this series, selected a oe of interest which gives | 
splendid opportunities for thrilling scenes and attrac 
tive narrative, without going outside the domain of 
historical accuracy. There are both entertainment 
and instruction in these books. 


The Green Mountain Boys’ Library 


By Jup@E D. P. Tuompson. Sold sep., $1 ea. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS 

THE HANGERS Or, The Tory’s Daughter 

MAW MARTIN And other Tales of the Green 

Mountains 

LOCKE AMSDEN Or, The Schoolmaster 
These popular and romantic historical tales are 

among the best in our literature, and have become 

household classics. In their new issue they cannot 


but have a largely increased sale. 


NEW BOOK BY AMANDA M. DOUGLASS. 


The Heroes of the Crusade 


With 50 full-page illustrations by GUSTAVE 
Dore. A strikingly vivid presentation of the 
glorious deeds of chivalry. Cloth, emblematic 
designs, $1.50. 


An Hour With Delsarte 


A Stady of Expression, by ANNA MORGAN, of 
the Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa 
MUELLER SPRAGUE and MARIAN REYNOLDS 
with full page figure illus 4to. Cloth. $2. 


“ The modest title does not do it justice: it should 
be really called ‘The Grammar of Expression,’ for it 
is a lucid treatise on asubject of more than mere dra. 
matic importance. Delsarte.as Miss Morgan ex- 
plains, did not invent new ways of walking, standing, 
or speaking, but defined the laws of expression, and 
showed how grace might be cultivated by proper 
educating the body. The illustrations in the presen 
work are from poses by Miss Morgan’s pupils. The 
Eastern publishers have shown their appreciation of 
the work by issuing it in rich and tasteful typo- 
graphical form.’”’—Chicago Tribune. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS ana KINDERGARTENS 
Observation Lessons in Primary Schools 


A manual for teachers, presenting practical 
methods of teaching Elementary Science to the 
young. By Louisa P. Hopkins, Supervisor 
of Elementary Science in Boston Public Schools. 
Paper, 25 cents each. 

Three parts now peaey. Part I.—Sense Lessons, Part 
II. — Plant and Animal Life. Part ILI, — Physical 
Phenomena of Nature; the Human Body. 

A system of instruction for the training of the 
senses of the young, to secure habits of observation, 
thought, and expression, enabling teachers to teac 
successfully Elementary Science, as required in the 
present system of education. 


Sold by all Booksellers and sent postpaid on receipt of price. Catalogue and Announcement List 


mailed to any address 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


h'German Poetry for Repetition. 


'LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 


WVew Educational Books. 


LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS, 


A Series of Works in General Science for School and College Use. 
, New Volume. 
Magnetism and Electricity. By Arruur Wo. PoyssEr, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin; 
Assistant Master in the Wyggeston Grammar School, Leicester. With 235 illustrations on 
wood. Crown 8yo. 80 cents. 


“This book is the result of practical experience in teaching, and it has been thrown into experime 
form from a conviction that, if the student is to gain an adequate knowledge of the subject it is ehroclatein 
necessary for him to acquire it by experiment.’’—Zztract from Author's Preface. 


PREPARING. 

Steam. By PrRoressor RIPPER. 

Physics. By Mark R. Wricut, Author of “‘ Sound, Light, and Heat.”’ 

Agriculture. By Dr. H. J. Wess. 

NOW READY. 

Elementary Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. By W. Furneaux, F.R.GS., 
Lecturer on Chemistry, London School Board. 12mo. 80 cents. 

Sound, Light, and Heat. By Mark R. Wricart (Hon. Ioter. B.Sc. London). With 1€2 
Diagrams and IlIlsturations. 12mo, 80 cents. 

Elementary Botany, Theoretical and Practical. By Henry Epmonps, B.Se., 
London. With 312 Diagrams and Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 80 cents. 

Elementary Physiography. By Joun THornton, M.A. With 10 Maps and 156 Illus 
trations Crown 8vo. cents. 

Building Construction. By Epwarp J. BURRELL, Teacher of Building Construction at 
the Technical School of the People’s Palace, Mile End. Fully Illustrated with 303 Working 
Drawings. 12mo. 80 cents. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Including Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By J. 
E. TAYLoR, M.A., Hon, Inter. B.Se., tral High School, Sheffield. With 175 Diagrams 


and Illustrations. i2mo. 80 cents. 
Introduction to Practical Inorganic Chemistry. The Principles of Analysis. 
By W. Jaco, F.C.S. Feap. 8vo. 45 cents. 
Elementary Physiology. Fally illustrated with 218 Woodeuts. By W. FuRNEAUX, 
F.R.G.S. 12mo0. 80 cents 
A Course of Simple Object Lessons for Infants. By W. Hewirt, B.Se., 
Science Demonstrator for the Liverpool School Board. TwoSeries. Feap. 8vo. Each, 20 cts, 
A Graduated Collection of Popular and Classical 
Pieces and Extracts, with copious English Notes for Learners. Edited by C. A. BucnuEIM, 
Ph.D. 18mo. 45 cents. 


©,* Descriptive Circulars, Text-Book Catalogue, Science Catalogue, Medical Catal d Speci- 
men Pages will be mailed free to all sending us their names and porn el ‘atalogue, and Speci 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, . . 15 East 16th St, New York, 


Or, THE 
By the Baroness Marenholz 


Uniform with the “ Autobiography of Froebel.” 


CHILD AND CHILD NATURE; 


NEW EDUCA'LIION. 
von Biilow. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 207, $1.50. 


This is uniform with the Bere ig re of Froebel,”’ and the proper supplement of that work. 
roe 


The Baroness became acquainted with 


bel only near the close of his life, but she entered into his 


work with such sympathy and appreciation that she expressed his ideas with more clearness than he 
was able to himself, and devoted her life to the propagation of his doctrines. What may properly be 
called the philosophy of the Kindergarten in more fully and clearly expressed in these pages than in 


any other book. 


(a Send for full Catalogue of the School Bulletin Publications. 


. . « » SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


10,000 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


YOU ARE WANTED. 


You may be wanted to fill some of the positions we will soon have. 
Send for circulars to 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. STATE STREET, CHICACO. 
t 969. 
Branches: { st. Paul, Bank Building. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, . 


= ESTERBROOK & 


qualities of perfect 
extensively adopted in 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 
ens, fineness of elasticit 


the public and private 


* 
ESTERBROOK RBROOK & = 


They have all the 
and durability, and have been very 
schools throughout the United States. 


FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 7° EN! 


Songs and Hymns—200 «400*600«800*1000*«1200—Songs and Hymns. 


Franklin Square Song Collection: 


Good Books. 200 Favorite 8 


-Comprehensive. Each Book, 184 Pages. 


YDESTE, FIDELES—Adieu—Alice Gray—All Glory, 
Leagues Away—Away with Melancholy—Banks of A 
Blackbird—Blessed Country—Blushing Maple Tree—Bonnie Blu 
Sounding—Castles in Spain—Cast Thy Bread 

Old Bells—Christmas Hymn—Christmas Tree—Claudine— 
Daylight Slowly Fades—Dearest Native Land—De tiv n 
Bark—Dunois the Brave—Ere the Twilight Bat Was Flitting—Evening Hymn—Eyes So 


nd Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four Pa 
hema Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. The following Songs and Hymns, with others, are found in No. 6: 


Laud and Honor—A Man’sa Man for a’ That—Andreas Hofer—Aungels from the Realms of Gl 
Allan Water—Basseti—Beautiful Bells—Beautiful Minka—Bedouin Love Song—Behold, How 

e Flag—Bonnie Dundee—Bread to Pilgrims Given—Brother and I—By the Blue Sea—By the Well before the Doorway—Castanets Are 
dupon the Waters—Cast Thy Burden on the Lord—Cherish Faith in One Another—Children’s Hosanna—Children’s Kingdom—Children’s Songs—Chime on, 
Come and Worship—Come Away, Lads,to Labor—Come Away to the Fields—Cradled All Lowly—Cuckoo—Dance of the Fairies—Dark Day of Horror— 


for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elements of Music (8 pages) Bricf 


Annie’s t—Answers--At the Ferry—A Thousand 
rightly Breaks—Be Hushed, My Dear—Better Land— 


ar Native Home—Departed Days—Disturb Not his Slumbers—Do You Think of the Days—Down in a Coal Mine—Down the Burn, Davie—Dreams—Drift, My 


Blue and Dreaming—Faded Flowers—Fade, Fade, Each Earthly Joy—Fair Luna—Far Out on the Desolate Billow— 


_ - —Fi 's Chorus—Fragrant Air—Gascon Vespers—Gaudeamus Igitur—Geraldine—Glorious Things Are Spoken—Gleam, Gleam, O Silver Stream—God for Us—Go Down, 
iden Stare Years Good-B Sweetheart Good Night, Ladies—Go Thou and Dream—Grave of Washington—Hark ! Those Holy Voices—Hark to the Shrill Trumpet 


Calling—Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still—Highland Mary—Home, 
—I Love the Spring—I Love to Sing—I’m a Merry Gips 
Fetters—In My Swift Boat—In Shadowland—Integer V t 
on the Stormy Sea—Jesus is Mine—John Brown’s Body—Joyous Song—Joy to the Worts—Lady 
Gipsy Jane—Little Orphant Annie—London Bridge—Lotus Flower—Lullaby—Maid of the Mill 


Sailor Shall Sing—Oh, ‘Twas Sweet to Hear He 


Peace tothe Brave—Pharaoh’s Army—Pretty Pear Tree—Priory Chimes—Proud and Lowly— 
Waltz Song—She’s All My Fancy Painted Her—She Wore a Wreath of Roses—Shout the Glad 
. the Hop Pickers—Spinning Song—Sweet Voices from the S 
Ground—The Bright Stars Fade—The Heath Is All Lone 
Seasons—The Son of God Goes Forth to War—The Tar’s 
—’Tis Midnight Hour—’Tis Years Since Last We Met—Touch Us Gently, 
—Wear a Bright Smile—Welcome, Fair Evening—When at Twil 
Wind—When the Swallow Comes—While We Shed a Tear of Fee 
is Cauldas Snaw, Annie. [With much general reading matter re 


PRICES: Paper, 50 Cents; Boards, 6O Cents; Cloth, One Dollar. 
Boards, 50 Cents. at which prices they will be furnished for Introduction. 
tents umbers. Correspondence 


the Several N 


ng—With 


— w My Master Went—It Came u e Midni ear— as a Breton Vi i 
Beatrice’s Lament—Land Without a Storm—Linden Tree—Listen to the Mocking Bird—Little Boy Blue—Little 
—Maltese Boatman’s Song—Mandolin Song—Men of Harlech—Merry Hours uf Youth—'Mid W: 


Treasure—Mine Own—My Jamie’s Far O’er the Sea—Never Alore—Nice Young Girl—Nice Young Man—Night Sinks on the Wave—Not a Sparrow Falleth— Now Merry ha phy 2 | Songs—O Boatman, Row 
‘ owers that I Sa 


Me O’er the Stream—O Come, Emmanuel—Oh, But You've Been Lang o’ Comin—Oh, Dearest Mae—Ohé, Mamma !—Oh, I Have Had Dreams—O Rowan Tree—Oh, the 


inging— * reature—Old Santa Claus—Only a Year Ago—On Yonder Rock Reclining—Over the Mountain—O World, I Now Must Leave Thee— 
chines jueen’s Maries—Rise From Thy Mourning—Rockaway—Sally in Our Alley—Saved from the Storm—See-Saw 
idings—Sing, Smile, Slumber—Slumber Songs—Somewhere—Song of the Angels—Song of the Fowler—Song of 
irit Land—Swing, Cradle, Swing—Swiss Hunter—Tell Her I Love Her So—Tell Me, Beautiful Maiden—Tempest of the Heart—Tenting on the Old Camp 
—The Little Leaves—The Morn is Fair—The Officer’s Funeral—The Pale White Rose—T 
arewell—The Tree of Odenwald—The Trees and the Master—The Wood Horn—Thou Art ‘ ] 
Time—Traveler’s Evening Song—’Twere Vain to Tell—Vine-Dressers’ Song— ices All Merry—Wait for the Wagon—Warbling Waters 
ight so Softly—When His Salvation ne b= —When Roses Bloom—When Sweet 
Crown and Sceptre—Wonderful 
lating to Music—a distinctive feature of the Collection.] No Leaf is turne 
To Teachers and School Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Cents, or 


First Four Numbers Bound in One Handsome Volume, Cloth, $3.00. Send Postal Card for Con- 


wie. STARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 


an I Forget Thee—Hours There Were—Hunters’ Song—I Built a Bridge of Fancies—I Hear the Robin Sing—I Know a Bank—I Love My Love 


en I Sing—In Childhood, with Crown and Sceptre—In Mantua, in 
bee—i Think of the Morn—I Will Lay Me Down—Jamie's 


s aud Forest 


w in Wildwoud—Oh, the 


Party at the Zoo—The Rose Bush—The Sea Gulls—The 
Rose—Timothy’s Welcome—Tippecanoe and Tyler Too 


usic—When the Corn is Waving, Annie—When the Night 
eaver—VYeoman’s Wedding Song—Ye Sonsof the Nation—You Never Miss the Water—Your Hand 
4 in any Number to Complete any Song or Hymn. 
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R. & J. BECK’S | i Printin 
MICROSCOPES. Music POR 


Sole American Agents, SCHOOLS. 
MORRIS EARLE & CO., Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 


1016 Chestnut St., Music Leaflets, Pamplets, and Books, in any 


PHILADELPHIA. notation. Write to 
MICROSCOPRS. F. GILSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Music PRINTER AND BoOKBINDER, 
OUTFITS, 15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 


SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSRS. 
Illustrated Condensed List, 
pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper.) 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAVER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
20 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ae MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 49 


Aus 


BOSTON, MASS. 


OF SONG. 


By C. C. CASE. 
The latest and best singing book by this popular 
Writer for use in 
SINGING CLASSES, 
CONVENTIONS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Catalogue on application. Contains an unusually fine selection of Chornses 
Glees, Part songs, Anthems, etc. 
Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


ME JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, Oo. 
And 10 Bast 16th St... New Vor City. 


ANDREWS M'F'G COMPANY 
emical Apparatus, General Schoo! Furnishers, 


Chemically Pure Chemicals, | MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 
BURNSEN’S 
BURNERS 
and 
"RNACES bes 
t goods af the specialty Clo 
lowest prices. in manufacture. Teliurians, 


- Maps, 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


CHEMISTS, 
COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
LABORATORIES 
Supplied with the 


= 
* 


FURNITURE 


Crayons 


JUST? PUBLISHED: 
Geffs Historical Map of the U. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near i4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 


Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sta. 


READING MADE EASY. 
Reformation in Spelling. 


POLLARD’S SYNTHETIC METHOD. 


only truly Natural Method by which the child may be taught Independ- 

Self reliande, Accuracy, Fiuency attained. No such results can 

possibly be obtained by any other method. Study changed from drudgery 

to the most attractive busy work. The child taught to think and pro. 
nounce for itself, thus establishing a 


REFORM AT THE FOUNDATION. 


From H. M. Scort, Prof. of Church History, Chicago Theological Seminary: 

“ Judging from the progress our daughter has made during nine months’ instruction 
according to Mrs. Pollard’s method, by which the dreadful system of English orthography 
is much lightened, I am able to recommend her plan of instruction as more natural aod 
effective than any other I have had occasion to notice. I wish her all success in spreading 
abroad her easy and gradual guide to Parnassus.” 

To the above Mrs. Scott adds the following : 

“ Our daughter, six years of age, entered the class last fall, knowing but a few words, and 

now at the close of the schoo! year has completed the Fourth Reader, besides being able 
to read almost perfectly in any book. Words which she has never seen before and of 
whose meaning she is ignorant, she is able to pronounce correctly by following the rules, 
which she seems to understand thoroughly. I feel that this training has given her the 
foundation for the study of other languages.” 
Miss Hopper, who represents Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Method in Iowa, gave a prac- 
tical illustration of the results of this method in reading, June 19, 1889, at the Schoo! of 
Methods, Des Moines, Iowa. The room was crowded with visitors to listen to the reading 
of a class of little children under the management of Miss Vimont, one of the teachers of 
the city schools. The average age of the pupils was seven. They had been one year in 
the kindergarten and one year in the primary school. They first read from one of the six 
or eight books read during the year. They next read from Parker’s First Reader, after- 
wards from “ Feathers and Fur,” a book suitable for fourth-grade pupils. They had never 
seen these books, but read so admirably, and with such evident appreciation of the senti- 
ment, that it was a surprise to all, By request, a number of difficult words were placed 
upen the board. Among them were: Freight, glance, western, Webster, address. They 
not only could pronounce them at sight, but could correctly mark them. If the best evi- 
dence of success is success, this method has abundant vindication. 


In a letter to Mrs. Pollard, Superintendent Gault, of Tacoma, Washington, writes : 
“I am free to announce to you my complete and permanent conversion to your Synthetic Method. 
( have watched it closely, and the logic of success convinces me that it is the true principle. I pever saw 
teachers more enthusiastic over anything than are three of mine. Next vear everything must be Synthetic. 
The more I see of it the better [ like it. Visitors are coming in, and it amazes every y. This is much 
for me to say, for you know how incredulous I was in the beginning.” 
The Sisters of the Sacred Heart; the Sisters of Providence: Sisters of St. Joseph ; 
Sisters of Charity, B. V. M., Sisters of Mercy; the Benedictine Sisters and the Servite Sis 
ters, all of Chicago, also the Ursuline Sisters of Dakota, have accepted the Synthetic Method. 
POLLARD'S MANUA whieh gives a thorough course of instruction in the principles and 
methods of this new system, has just come from the press aud is nuw 
ready for teachers. When ured in connection with the Peliard’s Readers and Speliers, this maa! 
wul serwe the teacher as a complete, convenient, and reliabie guide. 
Progressive teachers, everywhere, are inquiring into this method. All such inquiries will be met with 
information when addressed: 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
315--321 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 


FRANCISCOA. 


Chemicals. 
| The Correspondence University] 


CHICAEG QA. 


IMPORTERS and MANUF ACTU NCORPORATED 
Grants al College degrees witheat residences, Dat riger- 

oc re aw ~usiy guards them Dy Examiuations a6 the student’s 

9 | wma, local) Examiners or Assistant Professera 

corps ef profedsers. whe tach almest every subject. 

Th se left Collexe wttheat shea’ 

PRICED CATALOGU 6S mailed receipt of| posstbie. cuarses lead tw all bigher 

cents. Pu information ef Courses. Professercs, 


AQ carted oo Oy Bader lance 
S28 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
write us for requisite cundi snd graduase 43 won 
Mounthly Questions. ete.. given im the Reading 
» 


tar sounding and dich! whieh, Aggiesiwa Ferm fer membership. wt 
fer ‘ch ~y te va teceigt of 10 cents in postage 

MENEELY & CO., Essadlisted CEICAGO. ILL. 

WEST TROY, N.Y. acuvts Waster. 
and prwes on spolcanen. 
$75.22 ta $250.22 A MONTH caz de made work. 
for 4 peeterre 4 
Buckeye Bell Foundry. who can a borse ant give their whole tiene te the 
Beilsei pure Copper and Tw for churches, Sygare moments may de dake 


sebouls, tre alarus, tarms, ete. FULLY S82. tew vacancies tu towns and cities. aN. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sens free, SUN 2 CD... Male St... Richmond. Va. 
8. state age and Dasness toyervence. Never ming 


VAN DUSEN & Ciectewati. | soamp “ur reply 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestmut Street, Philadc!iphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 
CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bebemian Glassware, 


LOWEST BATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
Sus ) 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


BF. Ce. 


dy 


Tor Sude 
S & Pvs. Bond Street, N.Y. 
&. ~ Comer ax 
TI? Market St.. Philadelphia. 
Co, 
— Wabash Ave.. Chicage. 


SVULD & COCK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Cireujar, We will send 


&. 
J. 


INDERGARTEN ATERIAL. 


Two Valuable Books for Glass Room Use, 


.. A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Vicroz Durvuy, Member of the French 
Academy. Abridged and Translated from the Seventeenth French Edition, 
by Mrs M. . with an introductory notice, and a continuation to the 
year 1889, by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D., Professor of History in Brown 
University. With twelve maps. 12mo, 700 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 

‘This waleable and famous work is now made accessible to the American public and available 
for the use of teachers and students, by an abridged translation, and presents in one volume of about 
TO pp. @ compact and readable account of the events of French history with ali the author's lumin- 
eas gemeration aad a sufficient abundance of details. 

By arrangements with the publishers of the French edition, the translation is accompanied with 
the same excellent series of historical maps as in the original work. 


The work will be ready early early September, and will be found beyond question the best history 
of France ever published in one volume. 


ll. A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Benjamin Franklin 
James Russell Lowell. Selections from a hundred authors. Chosen and 
arranged by Huntington Smith. 12mo, 400 pp. $1 75. 

The atteation of teachers is called to this comprehensive book which has been prepared with 
special reference to use in the classroom. As a reader it is The selections are 
hey are taken from Amerivan authors, arranged ch:onologically, and they illustrate ia a most at- 
tractive manner the development of American literature during the firat coatury of ite exiatence. 
mechanical make-up, as well as literary morit, this is au ideal text-book, aad aa such it morits th- 
attention of every progressive teacher. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., . . 13 Astor Place, New York. 


MYTHOLOGY 


Is a captivating stady, acd is a part of the Chautauqua course this 
year. game aera which we publish is played like 
any game of authors, and is a great help in mastering the subject. 
The price is cents. 

you a don’t undertake te begin school this fall 
until you have secured a copy of our Illustrated Catalogue 
of School Aids and Material. P 


forces of thin country. 
Masertal always specualty. 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


MONEY. Betre soe bar UN GENTS WANTED. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 3 14m Stat, 
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Journal 


Vol. XXX, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 5, 1889. 


Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprros. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
BOBOLINK CHIMES, 


BY LUCY E. TILLEY, 
A whir of winzs o’er clovered meadows, 
The gleam of a harness and crown, 
And low on the swaying maple 
A bobolink settles down. 


A chime as if from bells of silver, 
Over the clover soft doth float, 

E’re yet the rapturous song-burst 
Oatpours from the feathered throat. 


A whir of wings, a gleam of yellow, 
Faint-heard notes, and into the throng 
Of clover heads gently nodding, 
Drop softly the bird and song. 


As Wordsworth saw in dreamy wakings, 
Daffodils nodding in seas of gold, 

For me the hills and meadows will ever 
The chime of bobolinks hold. 


HAMMOCK SONG, 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY, 
Brave Oriole, in airy cradle swinging, 
And listening to your mate’s meledious mirth! 
I, nearer to the lap of mother earth, 
Share your sweet rest in motion, and his singing 
Bat echoes rarer music, cheerily ringing, 
Unheard, within a heart that feels the worth 
Of pure air and blue sky and the grand girth 
Of toweriog tree stems whose long branches, springing, 
Strive toward heaven, yet toward the green s.d bend 
In graceful arches quick with flattering leaves. 
Here’s Summer’s throne! Here the tired frame receives 
New health and vigor. Here sweet June is friend 
To simple souls that love the woods and fields 
Ahd all the treasure that the June day yields. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Francis Apams, England: Our public elementary 
schools of England have always been regarded as 
charitable. 


L. Epwarps Washington, D. C.: Art sum- 
mons man to behold the beauty, order, and significance of 
the universe. 


Dr. Tuomas Annoxp: It is a most touching thing to 
me to receive a new pupil, when I think of the great in- 
fluences there may be, for good or for evil. 


The Atlanta Constitution: The best endowed uni- 
versity in the South, the Vanderbilt, got its money from a 
Northern man. The endowment fund of Emory is $95- 
000, of which $75,000 came from a Northern man. 


State Supr. N. A. Luce, Maine: Wherever the dis- 
trict system prevails, frequent changes in teachers,— which 
are always wasteful of time and effort of both teachers 
and pupils — are the rule; under the town system they 
are the exception. 


Governor Ricuarpson, South Carolina: There is 
no race of mankind to whom I would turn the back of 
my hand, or whom I would not help with my best en- 
deavors — be they Mongolians, Africans, Chinese, or Hot- 
tentots. But it is the Anglo-Saxon race that I most be- 
lieve in, and whose progress I watch with a special care. 


State Super. Josern Estersroox, Michigan: After 
the foundations of true manhood have been laid by the 
proper disciplinary exercises of the public schools, then 
and not till then let the professional, technical, and indus- 


trial schools open their doors and offer to all who desire 
it, the instruction required for the special business of life. 


Surr. E. N. Jonzs, Saratoga Springs, N. Y: Draw- 
ing affords a training for the hand and for the eye which 
cannot be obtained from anything else. On the practical 
side, it lies at the very basis of all training in the manual 
arts and industries for both men and women. No person 
can lay claim to skill in these pursuits who does not know 
how to draw. 


SEPTEMBER. 


ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


Already yellow leaves fall fluttering to our feet, and in 
interstices of vine and tree the purple and scarlet of fruit 
shows royally. ‘The spines of the chestnut are sharp, and 
the husk of the walnut is brown. The corn is golden, 
and the late poppy blossoms between the drooping, dry 
tassels of the grain, whose bearded friends are billowing 
in the breeze which is not all of Araby. 

It is the month of fulfillment of summer’s promise, and 
the open door of autumn energy. Asters are the court 
mourning, but golden-rod and gentian are state colors. 

The full moon nearest the autumn equinox is the har- 
vest moon, and one may be doubtful this year as to which 
month shall claim the Swiss title of Herbst Monat, har- 
vest month, September or October, if the name accom- 
pany the moon and truth, although it is meant for the 
first mentioned. 

After the Cesars,—Julius and Augustus,—gave their 
names to July and August, several of their successors 
wished to follow their example with regard to September, 
but the only change was in its length, the thirty-one days 
it formerly owned being reduced to thirty by Augustus, in 
order that August should be not less in importance than 
was the month of the great Julius. The seventh, septi- 
mus, is called Gerst Monat, or barley month, by the 
Saxons, and an old song says,— 

** Come out, ’tis now September ; 
All among the barley 
Who would not be blithe, 


When the free and happy barley 
Is smiling on the scythe ? ”’ 


But in the latter days of September the smiles of 
Nature are hidden often in storm. clouds, and the wild 
gales of song and story are dreaded by every sailor, as 
they sweep tumultuously from sea to sea. One of the 
most destructive was in 1821, and is mentioned recently 
by the elder citizens of the northern United States, in 
connection with devastating winds of the present season. 

Indeed the month seems to be naturally turbulent, in 
the kingdoms of both man and nature. It was in Sep- 
tember, 1881, that New England was enveloped in strange 
darkness like that of “the dark day” of 1780; on the 
tenth day, 1885, severe floods took place in India; on the 
seventeenth, 1852, in the valleys of the Rhone and Rhine 
rivers ; and similar troubles took place in the latter part 
of the same month of 1886; while on the twenty-eighth, 
1887, the Yellow river in China overflowed in the prov- 
ince of Honan, submerging an area of seven thousand 
square miles, it being one of the greatest disasters known 
to history. 

Great storms in 1875, in India, left twenty thousand 
people homeless; and a cyclone visited the Gulf of 
Mexico. Of terrible earthquakes, September records are 
fearfully full,—one in 1186 overwhelming a city of Cal- 
abria in the Adriatic sea, while thousands perished at 
Constantinople on the fourteenth, 1509. In 1693 a Sicil- 
ian earthquake destroyed fifty-four cities and towns, and 
three hundred villages, leaving no trace of Catania and 
its eighteen thousand people. In 1726 Palermo, in 1754 
Cairo, and in the years 1789, 1800, 1874, 1880, and 


taken place in September, the great plague of London 
having been at its height about the nineteenth, 1665. 
The noted fire of the same city was on the second of the 
unfortunate month, in 1666. In fact, fire seems to have 
been often an associate of pestilence ; both raged in 1865 
at Constantinople, and in 1858 the quarantine buildings 
on Staten Island were attacked by a mob, with fire, and 
the island was declared in rebellion. 

An odd mishap befell a suspension-bridge near Pitts- 
burg, in 1871. Thousands of sparrows had been in the 
habit of building their nests in the woodwork, and their 
dry and inflammable material was kindled by the sparks 
from a passing steamer, so that the bridge was nearly de- 
stroyed. 

In 1658 Oliver Cromwell died, on the anniversary of 
his greatest battles. Dante died in 1311; Rollin, in 
1741. Poets, essayists, and scientists have left the beautiful 
world in September in seemingly greater numbers than 
in other months, while on the other hand there have been 
heroic acts of life-saving during elementary disturbances, 
one of the most widely known being by Grace Darling, in 
1838. 

St. Augustine, our oldest city, was founded on the 
eighth, 1565, by Don Pedro Menendez. 

California was made a member of the Union in 1850. 

Washington laid the corner-stone of the capitol on the 
18th, 1793, and the building was burned in 1814 by the 
British. 

In 1658 Paseal found the pressure of the atmosphere 
to vary with the height above the sea-level, thus opening 
the way for barometric measurement of mountains. 

September 24, 1869, is known as Black Friday in 
financial history. Ata perilous point, government an- 
nounced that it would sell gold, and defeated the most 
daring plot ever known in Wall Street. 

It is the season when soft dalliance is done, and gives 
way to the gathering of forces for the year of accomplish- 
ment in nearly all pursuits save that of agriculture. Now 
the student, whom the advancing cold forbids to revel in 
sun-kissed by-ways, applies himself with renewed vigor to 
the search for knowledge as held in books, gained for him 
by those who have gone before him; and the magnetic as- 
similation of thought, by both teacher and taught, is 
begun. 

Good-by, summer sweetness and joy, aud summer sad- 
ness ; welcome, autumn strength and fulness, even autumn 
melancholy, so mellow and full of consolation, inasmuch 
as fruition is beautiful and the aftermath but precedes 
rest, to be followed by resurrection. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION OF PRACTICAL 
VALUE. 


BY GEO. G. GROFF, LL. D., 
President Bucknell University, Pennsylvania. 


There is a wide-spread feeling among intelligent Amer- 
icans, including even teachers, that a college education is 
impractical, that it really unfits a man for the stern 
duties of every-day life, and hence it not only “ does not 
pay,”’ but it is not best, to send boys, much less girls, to 
college. Not very long ago this appeared in a public 
school organ: “In truth, except a skinned eel or a boiled 
lobster, few things are worse prepared for the struggle of 
life than the average college graduate.” And to catch 
the eyes of practical men, we read in school advertise- 
ments,—* Attention is paid mainly to practical studies, 
which are most thoroughly taught.” 

It would seem evident that if schools are of any value 
for mental discipline and culture, that a long and exhaus- 
tive course of study would be better than a short and su- 
perficial one. In 1885, Dr. S. N. Fellows, of the Iowa 


University, read a paper before the National Educational 


1886 many other places were especially afflicted by earth-' | Association, from which we learn that one half of one per 


quakes. 


‘cent. of the young men of the United States attend col- 
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lege, while ninety-nine and one half per cent. do not 
attend,—or at least do not graduate. Now, it is found 
that the college graduates secure fifty-eight per cent. of 
the most important offices under the government, leav- 
ing only forty-two per cent. for those who do not go to 
college. According to Dr. Fellows, since the formation 
of our present government, the success of college men 
in attaining the highest political honors is shown in the 
following table: viz.:— 


Kuiown Per cent. 


College of college 
Presidents of the U.S., . . 


Vice-Presidents of the U.S, . . 20 10 50 
Secretaries of State, . . .. . 29 19 65 
Secretaries of the Treaeury,. . . 353 16 48 
Secretaries of War, es eae 10 51 
Secretaries of Navy, . . . + 30 14 47 
‘Secretaries of. Interior, . . . . 14 7 50 
Attorneys-General, . .. . . 38 21 53 
Postmasters-General, . . . . -. 30 16 53 
Speakers of House of Rep’s. . . 26 16 61 

Associate Judges U.S. Supreme Ct., 41 30 7 
Chief Justices U.S Supreme Ct., 6 5 83 
315 184 58 


The table may be placed in another form, to show how, 
as the dignity of the office increases, the per cent. of col- 
lege men filling them also increases. 


Per cent of Col- 
lege Graduates. 
House of Representatives, 32 
U. 8. Senate, . . . . . . - . 46 
Vice-Presidents of U. S., » 50 


Speakers of House of Representativ: 61 
Presidents of the U. S., ° 65 
Associate Justices Supreme Court, . . 
Chief Justices of U. S., 

Dr. Fellows remarks : “It is evident to all careful ob- 
servers that college students, under the stimulating influ- 
ence of college life, grow more rapidly, mature earlier, 
and reach eminence in the state and nation earlier than 
the non-college man. Indeed, it is estimated that gradu- 
ates attain a position and success at thirty-five years of 
age, which non-graduates do not reach until forty-five. 

If this observation is correct, then a college training 
adds ten years to a man’s life,—ten years, not of child- 
hood or of dotage, but of vigorous, manly life. The col- 
lege graduate having ten years more in which to grow 
and labor, easily rises to the highest positions and bears 
away the brightest honors.” 

Lincoln was not a college graduate ; but with one ex- 
ception his cabinet were college men. We urge upon the 
young men who are thinking of entering the learned pro- 
fessions, the importance of well-disciplined and cultured 
minds, before rushing off to the law school, the medical 
college, the theological seminary, or even the normal 
school. Never before was the demand for thoroughly 
trained intellects so great as it is to-day. In law, in 
medicine, in theology, in journalism, in the schoolroom, 
in the workshop, and on the farm, everywhere, men with 
trained minds are needed, and are just as likely to be suc- 
cessful in these diverse fields as in the political arena. 

But one young man says, “I cannot possibly raise the 
money to go to college.” It is true that students spend 
a great deal of money; a considerable portion, however, 
for luxuries. At most of the smaller colleges of the coun- 
try, a young man may live a year for $250, and at some, 
as low even as $150. Even at the largest colleges, there 
are men who do not spend more than $300 to $400 a 
year. But when once a young man has struggled suc- 
cessfully to gain an entrance into college halls, and proved 
himself worthy, he will nearly always receive the aid 
necessary to complete his course. 

* But, after all, will it pay me in dollars and cents to 
take a college course?” The writer recently saw a state- 
ment that the members of last year’s class of Lafayette 
College (Pennsylvania) who taught this past year, re- 
ceived on an average a salary of $660. The members of 
the last class of Bucknell University (Pennsylvania) who 
are teaching, receive for the first year an average of nearly 
$600. The average income of the graduates of our nor- 
mal and high schools in Pennsylvania would certainly not 
exceed $250 or $300 for the first year, and what is true 
in teaching is doubtless true in other callings. 

“A college education is a safe as well as a profitable 
investment ; it pays if it brings its possessor only mate- 
rial success. Itdoesinfinitely more. It tends to heighten 
intellectual enjoyments, enhances social influence, increases 
personal refinement, awakens purer aspirations, and de- 
velops a nobler manhood.” 

What we have written applies to young women as to 


Women to-day need the highest training 


attainable, and experience has shown that they will 


ROUND SHOULDERS OR SQUARE? 


BY F. L. PATTEE. 


Round shoulders are a deformity, detracting from one’s 


Whole No. Graduates. Graduates. 
11 65 


manly or womanly appearance, and from the power 
of a good presence. They can be cured, if one is not too 
indolent to do it. New Englanders, as a general thing, 
have their eyes fixed upon the ground when they walk. 
Watch a stream of people returning from church. Two 
thirds will have their eyes glued to the pavement, as if 
their whole interest was wrestling with the problem of 
creation. Is it because New England people think more 
deeply that they look down? Look again at the percent- 
age of round shoulders. I think it can be safely said 
that New Englanders are the most round shouldered 
people in the world. 

Try walking first with your eyes bent upon the ground, 
then with them raised to a level, and notice how percept- 
ibly the shoulders are thrown back, Keep your head up 
when you walk, is the first rule for straightening round 
shoulders. Impress this upon your pupils. Then 
straighten yourself, throw back your shoulders and take 
deep, long breaths frequently, exhaling the air slowly. 
Round shoulders mean weakness, and in the end weak 
lungs and consumption. Square shoulders mean a deep 
chest, and plenty of breathing capacity. To straighten 
the shoulders is to enlarge the lungs. Put time upon 
this, for it is well worth any amount of trouble. If your 
shoulders do not succumb to the simple treatment I have 
mentioned, take the matter in hand systematically with 
dumbbells. Impress this matter upon your pupils. Do 
not let them start in life with a well ordered head on 
drooping shoulders. Observe any who lean over their 
desks and walk with a stoop, and counsel them. We 
cannot afford to let our pupils contract their chests, while 
they are enlarging their brain power. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[In the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for June 27 and July 11, 
appeared preliminary articles of a series that will now appear 
weekly, as then announced. | 


ANGER, JEALOUSY, INJUSTICE, FALSEHOOD, 
The psychology of the Home Age is important to 
teachers, since the work left undone by the parents must 
be corrected by the teachers. 

The years under eight are plastic years with the mind. 
They are years of impulse rather than of reason. Nearly 
every emotion and sentiment of those years is equally 
capable of cultivation into a beautiful virtue or a rank 
vice. Teachers need to be on the alert to rectify the 
tendencies already established on wrong lines. 

ANGER and falsehood are characteristics of child life 
that are very generally misunderstood from lack of psy- 
chological appreciation of the conditions that develop 
them. There is no way to treat the child for either 
skillfully without understanding the philosophy beneath 
them. ‘Teachers have much difficulty with the temper of 
the children, and they often make it worse rather than 
better by their bungling treatment. 

It is perfectly natural with all children. It is fre- 
quently developed at as early an age as two or three 
months. No attempt should be made to suppress it, but 
merely to direct it, remove the irritants, and prevent its 
abuse. 

At first, anger is merely unconscious revolt against a 
child’s first sufferings, as in colic, teething, delayed food, 
interrupted sleep, chafing, neglect of prompt attention to its 
necessities. There is no harm in this unconscious rebel- 
lion at every change in his established habits, at every irri- 
tating circumstance that enters his limited experience. 
If the cause of the innocent revolt is removed and he is 
made comfortable, it will never mean more to him than a 
call for attention, and will cease when he has language in 
which to express his discomfort. 

The expression of anger cultivates the vicious phase of 
the sentiment, while the withholding of expression trans- 
forms the vice into a virtue. The necessity is prompt 


* Copyright, 1889, 


attention to the cause, and careful treatment of the ex- 
pression. Violent expression in any other way than by 
crying, and any extreme violence in erying, such as 
holding the breath, are to be early suppressed. There 
is mischief ahead for any child,—and parent,—when 
anger is expressed persistently by means of the feet or 
hands on furniture, books, the floor, the cat, etc. The 
earliest manifestations are easily arrested when, without 
anger in voice or action, the parent firmly, gently, un- 
yieldingly treats every exhibition as though it were evi- 
dence of fire in the house. 

When directed skillfully the early revolt that we style 
anger may become vigor, intensity, manliness. It is of 
such stuff that men. like Adams, Hancock, Washington, 
Sumner are made. Cultivate the independence in the 
sentiment, but guard well its expression. 

JEALOusY isa sentiment liable to develop during the home 
age. It is difficult to prevent and as difficult to provide 
against. It is the germ of no end of other evils and will 
drive one to any extreme when it is unbridled. A child 
will exhibit every phase of jealousy before it is two 
years old. 

It is one of the vicious sentiments in which negative 
treatment is of no service. It must receive positive cor- 
rectives. The best remedy is the development of sym- 
pathy. ‘The generous impulses of a child may be relied 
upon and successfully appealed to in establishing right 
principles. A child will do more, and be better for the 
good it will do or for the pleasure it will give than from 
almost any other motive. Jealousy is closely akin to 
benevolent sympathy. The jealous child wants everybody 
to be doing for self more than for any one else, and to love 
self more than any other, while the benevolent child wants 
to be doing for others and desires that others should be 
doing for others rather than for himself. This change of 
direction can be early established with the child. 


JUSTICE AND INJusTICE are also closely akin in child- 
hood. A child early detects injustice in others though he 
is not delicately susceptible to it in himself. At first in- 
justice is little more than a change of habitual courses. 
Whatever disturbs uniform activity, whatever occurs that 
ene does not expect, is with him injustice. Justice is at 
first the expected, injustice the unexpected. The estab- 
lishment of the spirit and habit of justice in the child so 
that he shall have a keen sense as applied to himself, is 
one of the highest missions the teacher can enter upon. 
It is well done, or thoroughly undone, before the child 
comes to school, but he is not beyond the reach of proper 
influences. 

FALsEHOOD is one of the vices of childhood, and yet a 
large part of all the mischief wrought thereby in the little 
child is due to his seniors. Falsehood is a subordinate 
vice. It can never be cured by direct action. You must 
diseover its primary source and remedy that before the 
evil will disappear. 

It is difficult to know what is deception with the child. 
It is impracticable to tell the little child “ the trath, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth” every time. 
There are many inquiries which will at once occur to the 
reader which must be answered in such a way as to stop 
inquiry, satisfying the child by indirection. Such answers 
on any superficial analysis would be falsehoods. We 
usually give literal answers that are in appearance truth- 
ful but in reality false. There is no deception in it. 
There is nothing wrong about it. The effect is good at 
the time and has no permanently harmful effects. If he 
could know the trath you would be perfectly willing that 
he should know that you answered him falsely. 

This kind of “not-the-correct” answer must not be 
confounded with another kind which is deceptive. 
Right to the child is whatever is uniformly done, and by 
uniformly deceiving children we make it right to them. 
We often pay a premium upon a falsehood by punishing, 
scolding, or depriving of certain treats for doing or not 
doing things, when by a lie they can escape the punish- 
ment. A lie is a secondary consideration with a child. 
It is indulged in to secure or avoid something. We may 
invite it by our manner of learning the truth. . 

“Did you do that?” invites a “No,” because the look 
and tone suggest something worth escaping, and the say- 
ing of “ No” will apparently make the escape possible. 
Who is responsible for the “ No,’’—a falsehood,—the one 


who offered a heavy premium for it, or the one who ac- 
eepted the prize ? 
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These articles have thus far been merely skirmishing 
among the outposts of psychology, but these things are 
almost as important educationally as a learned discussion 
of abstract intellectual problems. 


THE TEACHER AT HOME. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 


To those teachers whose days are so many pauses be- 
tween boarding-house and boarding-house, my title may 
prove a delusion. To such, the teacher at home is easily 
exchangeable for the teacher outside the schoolhouse 
gates ; and happy is she who having locked these portals 
is not a teacher, but an ordinary human being ‘pro tem. 
If this were universally thus, we should not be constrained 
to say that society is made up of men, women, and school- 
teachers. “The eyes of other people are the eyes that 
ruin us.” They are likgwise our salvation, and may give 
to life new and unexpected meanings. If, for instance, 
we behold the envy of the dry-goods clerk, the postoffice 
man, and the housekeeper, what wonder if from such re- 
peated going where glory waits us, we have come at 
length to have no need of the Scotehman’s prayer, — 
“ Grant us, O Laird, a good conceit of ourselves”; or to 
feel the fullest assurance that ours is indeed a charmed 
life! Or gaze we at that whereby the glory is glorified,— 
that which makes life tolerable ; aye, which makes it even 
possible, the ‘one altogether indispensable” price of 
daily bread and butter. 

Bat think not we are gazing now at the $2,000 and 
upwards paid to the genius of a master; even the eye of 
faith sees not so far; the imagination soars not so high, 
neither can the mind of woman comprehend the myste- 
rious meaning of such figures of speech,—but at those 
other five hundred dollars, more or less, designated in 
certain localities as minimum, maximum, or otherwise 
mum salaries, paid to the average S. M. Even these 
may assume magnificent proport’ons. They who receive 
such, of necessity have money to keep, money to spend, 
money to loan, money to invest, money to run a house, 
money to give to the poor, money to send to the heathen, 
money always! 

Upon the brink of the summer vacation an honored 
contemporary was wont to deliver this epigram: “ The 
first one that mentions school to me is a dead man!” 
This is a noble and touching sentiment, and one not yet 
sufficiently impressed upon society at large. Between 
one who lives in accordance with such summary princi- 
pres, and the teacher who eats school, drinks school, sleeps 
school, and wears school, there are wide margins of mid- 
dle ground which the rest of us may safely and profitably 
inhabit. 

How shall be spent those superfluous hours that are 
supposed to hang so heavily upon our idle hands? To 
woman be it said, Export yourself into the open air. 
Were you to spend three hours of every twenty-four in 
communion with Nature, with God’s sunshine soaking 
into your soul, you would soon find yourself someone 
else, and living “in anvther and a better world.” To 
give advice is blessed. It blesses him that gives and him 
that does not take. In the immediate vicinity of pay- 
day, that most gracious day in the calendar, you may 
with congenial companivns procure a neighborly horse 
and low-topped carriage, and ride forth into a newer world 
than any Columbus discovered. In the weary wastes 
that stretch between one pay-day and another, happy are 
you if “born into the Walker family.” Allowing * seven 
hours to law,—to soothing slumber seven,” three to the 
outside world, there are still seven precious hours to be 
expended as you will. 

In reading? Most certainly. Every teacher is, by 
virtue of her office, a reader. Presumably you paint, 
and if because you have walked hand in hand with 
Nature until she has taught you the secrets of her color- 
ing, and “how she manages her greens”; until she has 
revealed the mysteries of her lights and shades and 
shown you the unspeakable marvels of her sunsets; in 
short, until she is your guide, your inspiration, —then it is 
your privilege to paint; it is your right. But to those 
who only daub because their neighbors do, be it said 
“ Don’t.” 

Doubtless you play, or sing. If not, you are the only 
one who does not ; and if you would smooth the wrinkles 


from the brow of the severest, or untangle the knots of 
the cares that infest it, you do well to practice Apollo's 
art,—“ Such sweet compulsion doth in Music lie.” 
Then proud are you, painters, players, singers,—if you 
are! And when Society inquires, Do you play, or sing, 
or paint ?—blessed are the meek if you don’t. Now, 
whether one pursues any or all of these avocations is of 
slight importance, so that he abandons professional ruts 
and prepares himself to journey in the highways of hu- 
manity. As, after all, it is not what one does, but what 
he is, that counts; and as one is valuable to himself 
chiefly as he is valuable to some one else, so society in 
the end should reap the benefit of individual achievement. 

But no matter how deeply you may become engrossed 
in your work, or to what heights your professional enthu- 
siasm may rise, there will come a day when committees 
seem cold, parents peremptory, and children contrary- 
minded, and you see your school in a “decline,” and 
come home ina despair from which no art can charm 
you. Then it is that you should go forth to seek the 
companionship of one who has, not lower aims in life, but 
a lower salary and longer hours of work; and the woes 
that you have experienced are as nothing to those you 
shall hear recounted ; and as she is miserable in her oc- 
cupation, so shall you be happy in yours. 

Finally, whatsoever things are cheerful, whatsoever 
things are helpful, whatsoever things make life worth 
living, let us do those things. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE PRo- 
TECTION OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS, AND Its OnpJecr. 
—EFFORTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATIONAL AU- 
THORITIES, 


Boston, Aug. 26. 

Well-informed citizens of Massachusetts,—and of other states in 
the country also,—know that there is before the public schools a 
trial of their capacity for popular education which is of the utmost 
consequence in the national development of the next few years. 
What that test is, and how essential it is that the school system be 
able to bear it successfully, may be gathered from the recent meet- 
ing at Saratoga, which resulted in the formation of the National 
League for the Protection of American Institutions. One of the 
objects of that league is the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
which will forbid forever the use of the public money for the sup 
port of sectarian institutions. That leagae has the warm friend- 
ship of a large number of American citizens from all parts of the 
country, and it promises to be a movement of the very first impor- 
tance. It aims to preserve the distinctly American character of 
our public institutions, especially of our public schools, 

Now there is one immediate and practical way in which all the 
people of the country can cciperate with the league in this most 
patriotie and most urgent object. In Massachusetts,—and pre- 
sumably in all other states of the Union,—the school author- 
ities are exceedingly earnest in their efforts to make the public 
school system all that is possible for the education of the children 
in the state, and for fitting them for their duties in the industrial 
and political world. But the authorities ought not to be asked to 
bear this burden without the cordial support of the parents and 
teachers. Certainly, if the parents of the children realized as 
keenly as do these who are in position to see the drift of events, the 
importance of keeping up the standard in our public schools, they 
would work most earnestly with them in making the public schools 
as efficient as possible. Not only is it for the good of the individ- 
ual scholar that the quality of the schools be sustained, but from a 
patriotic point of view it is essential that the independent Amer- 
ican spirit, which is constantly needed among our citizens, be stimu- 
lated and preserved by familiarity with the exercise of freedom 
from the very beginning of the school career. 

Oar school authorities in Massachusetts are doing all that is in 
their power for the advance of all the schools of the state. Those 
who have watched the course of the secretary of the State Board of 
Education know that he has done far more for the benefit of the 
public schools than the mass of the people are aware of. He has 
had a particular care fur the schools of the country districts. He 
keeps a sharp eye out for the dark corners of the state, and he is 
constantly watchful that the poorer parts of the state stand some- 
where near the level of the more wealthy communities. So long as 
the expenditures of money are in the hands of the Jocal authorities, 
he cannot do much more than set before them the ideal which they 
ought to follow, and urge them to come up to this standard. He 
has procured the passage of the law for the employment of superin- 
tendents by the union of adjoining towns, and it promises to have a 
wide adoptions He is unremittingly at work for the good of the 
system as a whole, aad especially of the poorer parts of it, so that 
there may be no glaring inequalities and no great injustice done to 
the children in the worth of the opportunities which are afforded 
by the public. 

It is the special effort of the secretary, in the present condition 


of all who are brought into connection with them, either as schol- 

ars, teachers, parents, or as members of the community which sup- - 
ports such thorough institutions. For the success of this object it 

is essential that the parents and all public-spirited persons know 

what is going on in the educational circles of the state. The work 

of the school authorities will bear examination, and is worthy of 

eordial support. 

During the coming fall the system of teachers’ institutes will be 
followed. Some twenty or more of them will be held in different 
parts of the state, so scattered as to give the people of much more 
than that number of towns opportunity to learn what they are 

doing, and to see how thoroughly the schools of the state are kept 
up to the times. The science of education advances as well as the 
other sciences of the day, and it is the determination of the Massa- 

chusetts authorities that their schools shall have the very best 
which is attainable. Nothing is too good for her children, and she 
is prompt to see that they have the best as soon as its quality is 
proved. 

If the schools are made as good as possible, if the appropriations 
made are liveral,—and nothing can be done without money,—then 
the people will think more highly of them. They will want to be 
sure that they are getting the worth of the money which they are 
giving so freely and uncomplainingly through their taxes. They 
will demand a standard of excellence corresponding to their outlay ; 
and if they see that they are getting what they are paying for, they 
will be more than ever proud of their schools, and will be less 
likely to want to deprive their children of this excellent training. 
The authorities expect that all the schools of the state will be effi- 
cient, pure, and wholesome in the influence upon even the youngest 
children. They expect to prepare the children to be good citizens, 
and they are sure of success with the intelligent codperation of the 
people. The time demands that the people be better informed 
than hitherto upon the conduct of the schools, and it is as much of 
a patriotic duty to be public spirited in this respect as it was a 
patriotic duty in 1861 to volanteer for the defence of the Union 
by arms. R. L. B, 


THE SCHOOL AT GLENS FALLS. 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1889, 

Dear Friends :—I have wished a hundred times that this short 
week did not limit my stay here at the summer school. It makes 
me hungry for more. If 1 had known, as I ought to have known, 
how great a treat was in store for me, I should not have made en- 
gagements to drag me away from here before the close of the ses- 
sion. Next summer I shall stay through the three weeks, and 
bring all my friends with me. 

Glens Falls is a delightful town, you must know. The everlast- 
ing hills are ‘‘round about” it, and the beautiful Hudson flows 
through it on its way to the sea. The homes are inviting, the 
streets guarded by old trees, the citizens generous and hospitable. 
Superintendent Williams devotes himself to the interests of the 
school, and has the cordial support of the townspeople. I am told 
that the success of the school is made doubly sure through the 
funds which the citizens have subscribed, in order that the teach- 
ing may be of the highest order. Surely no school could have been 
more generously supported than the Glens Falls School has been 
this year. Superintendent Williams has been kind, thoughtful, 
aif helpfal, in things little and great. He has provided for all 
our wants with unfailing interest and attention. We are united in 
our gratitude to him and to his zealous co-workers, for the many 
kindnesses we have received at their hands. 

The teaching force ([ should mention them as ‘‘ the faculty,’’ I 
suppose) has been excellent. All the efforts of the directors 
of the school have been combined to this one end, — to make 
the school the greatest possible help to the attending teachers. 

A full program was arranged for every day. This week the 
general classes have assembled at eight o’clock, have devoted fif- 
teen minutes to music, and then have given themselves to the un- 
interrupted succession of lessons and lectures until after twelve. 
Supervisor Metcalf, of Boston, gave ten excellent lectures on lan- 
guage teaching; Dr. Sheib talked upon pedagogics; Professor 
Frse opened our eyes to the best methods of teaching geography ; 
Professor Ballard varied the program by introducing us to a series 
of gymnastic exercises that proved a great pleasure as well as a 
help; and Miss Arnold illustrated primary work by lessons given 
to a class of little ones. 

In the afternoon Dr. Bemis discussed questions of political econ- 
omy, and Dr. Brooks presented the truth of psychology in an en- 
tertaining an profitable manner. . 

Next week Superintendent Aldrich, Miss Mackintosh, and Miss 
Kuhn will begin their work. (I wish I could stay!) Mr. Win- 
sbip’s name is down, too, for several lectures, and Edward Eggles- 
ton will be here. 

I might have told you more about the work, but the names of 
the instructors testify to the character of the work, and I could not 
begin to tell you all I have learned, You could get little idea of 
our feast from my fragments. Come and see for yourselves next 
time. 

There are private claeses, too,—in elocution, music, drawing, 
gymnastics, and writing, as well as a class in work with home-made 
apparatus. I hear good pees of them all. 

When you come you will want to visit the Falls, and see the 
wonderful fashion of lace-work that they display for our delight. 
You will read the Last of the Mohicans, too, before you search for 
the cave in the gray rock. You will want to goto Lake George, 
to try a canal boat excursion, to climb the hills, to visit the pottery 
and other manufactories, to see Fort Edward and other historic 
places, and to drive about the country around. I should have stayed 
three weeks. The good times have just begun. Come next sum- 
mer, and see that I have told you only a tithe of the good things 


of affairs, to make the public schools as valuable as possible. He 


would make them eo good that they will command the admiration 


that shall be yours, 
Sincerely yours, Susan HALL 
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NOTES. 


Never insist upon an active boy’s sitting still long at a 


Methods 


time. 

Tue time was when the authorities thought that any 
one could teach composition writing; now they question 
whether any one can. 

DILAPIDATED curtains are a disgrace to any school- 
room. It may be the fault of the authorities, but the 
teacher must suffer the humiliation. 


WE frequently find schoolrooms literally crowded with 
bric-a-brac, pictures, wall fans, Japanese scrolls, brackets, 
open sunshades, dried grasses, cat-tails, pussy-willows, pea- 
cock’s feathers, thistle balls, business calendars, groups of 
business cards, shells, minerals, bugs, bottle-snakes, etc., 
ete. There is such a thing as overdoing a good idea. 


WE published in the JouRNAL, some months since, the 
following curiosity in numbers. We repeat it by request : 

Maltiply the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, by 45 and 
we get this result: 5,555,555,505. Reverse the figures 
9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, and use the same multiplier, and 
we get another curious string as follows: 444,444,444,445, 
Taking the same figures as the multiplicand and reversing 
the figures 45,—54,—we get an equally curious result: 
6,666,666,606. Again reversing the multiplicand and 
using the same multiplier makes the sum total all 3's 
except the first and last figures, to wit: 5,333,333,334. 
You will perceive that the first and last figures put together 
make 54,—the multiplier. Take the half of 54,—27,— 
or reverse 2 and 7 and use it as a multiplier, and the result 
will be just as astonishing,—all 6’s and 1’s. 


HINTS IN STUDYING LANGUAGES. 
BY EDITH SOMNER. 


As in the acquisition of every language there are so 
many new words to be learned, any suggestion tending to 
simplify this labor will, I think, be gladly received. 1] 
have studied four languages, and in looking about for 
“short cuts’ have found the following methods useful. 

When in translating I come to a word entirely new, | 
study closely its connection for the most probable signifi- 
cation. If still in the dark, I analyze the word, and in 
that way often spring to the meaning. For instance, 
when I first met with the word et?teé in French, it was in 
connection with the word cui/lass, and as t?te meant head, 
I concluded et?te? must mean head off, or lopped, as we 
say. 

In another place the writer so evidently meant that two 
persons were hulling strawberries, that although the word 
for hull was a strange one to me, I did not look up the 
signification. A linguist told me he seldom hunted up ab- 
stract words, that if he did not discover the interpretation 
of a word by its connection the first time, he let it pass, and 
when he came upon it again the meaning would become 
clear to him. These rules, of course, do not apply to 
translators, who must be perfectly accurate in giving the 
definitions of the words they translate. But for mere 
reading they wlll be found practicable. 

In English words derived from the Greek, it is often 
easy to ascertain their meaning by certain laws. For 
instance, words ending in algy or algia refer to some sort 
of pain, thus newralgia is pain of the nerves, and otalgy 
pain of the ear, from ows, otos. 

In words terminating in ology we know they refer to 
treatises or discourses, from Jogos. Sometimes words can 
be remembered from a sort of negative signification. 
Thus the English meaning of radot ( French ) is a plane, 
raboter, to plane, but a rahotevx path is a rugged path, 
because it needs planing. 

Gauche may be remembered as the French word for 
left, because in common parlance we use it to signify awk- 
ward, which anything done with the left hand is likely 
to be. 

A beginner in Latin could surely remember that domus 
meant house, if he paused to think that a domestic is a 
person about the house. Still, I would not recommend to 
young people to shirk the work of hunting up dictionary 
words, In youth the mind retains abstract things much 


life. @ But for adults wishing to diseover an {author's 
meaning in the shortest possible time, my hints may, be 
useful and are the result of practice. 


RULES IN ARITHMETIC. 
BY CELIA DOERNER. 


At the National Council of Education, recently held at 
Nashville, Dr. W. T. Harris is said to have made the as- 
sertion that not more than one teacher out of fifty can 
divide one decimal fraction by another. Though this 
statement may sound like an exaggeration, I am not pre- 
pared to question its correctness. At any rate, the fact 
remains that a large proportion of teachers fail in so 
simple an operation. Why is this ¢ 

Probably each of the fifty has at one time or other 
“gone through ” decimals. But in ordinary life one sel- 
dom has occasion to divide decimals by decimals. Now, 
suppose all the fifty have forgotten the process. If re- 
quired to reconstruct it, the forty-nine would fail utterly, 
because they could not refer in the book to the rule they 
had once committed, and relearn it. The fiftieth would 
examine the numbers carefully, so as to gain an idea of 
their value and their actual relation to each other, and 
then by a very simple course of reasoning, he would re- 
discover the process, and form his own rule accordingly. I 
say “rediscover,” for the very first time he divided decimals 
he was led by skillful questioning to discover the different 
steps in the work, and what he has once found in that way 
he cannot fail to find again. 

Observe that in the one case the rule precedes, in the 
other it follows, the operationitself. And this isa most im- 
portant distinction. So much mischief has been done, and is 
still being done, by the usual method of teaching “ rules ” 
in arithmetic, that one feels tempted to rise in indigna- 
tion and annihilate all rules and rule makers. 

Who cares to remember the different rules for percent- 
age, for proportion, for square root, cube root, and so on? 
Whenever you get out of practice in such work you ought 
to think out your problem anew as you solve it, without 
further aid than that of your own reasoning powers. If 
you fail you have been very poorly taught, and have 
never understood the process thoroughly. 

It is not to be inferred that our pupils should always 
have time enough to reason out every problem anew. A 
bookkeeper who requires an hour's time for what another 
does easily in a quarter of an hour, will hardly give satis- 
faction. We must constantly aim at ease and rapidity 
of execution, though without ever losing sight of accu- 
racy. Every new operation learned must be practiced 
until it can be performed readily, yes,—mechanically. 
after a problem is fully understood and has been thought 
out by the pupil, he must be able to work it out with ease 
and accuracy. And herein lies no contradiction of my 
previous statements. The pupil may have been taught 
rationally, he may know the reasons for every step in his 
work, yet he need not be censcious of these reasons every 
time he performs the operations. No mechanical labor 
can be performed until it can be done almost automatie- 
ally. The child has not learned to walk until he can take 
the steps without being conscious of them. When he be- 
gins to write, he slowly, painfully forms letter by letter 
upon his slate; when you write, you ordinarily give all 
your attention to the thought or the language, the forma- 
tion of the letters seldom demanding evena passing notice. 
So, in arithmetic, though nothing must ever be acquired 
mechanically, much mechanical work must be done. 

But one may work a hundred examples of the same 
kind mechanically with perfect ease and accuracy, and 
yet in the course of a few years forget the process entirely 
and beyond recovery. The only way to insure recollec- 
tion is to depend not on the memory, but on the more 
trustworthy reason. The reason will have no difficulty in 
retracing the steps once taken, and very soon the former 
skill and readiness will retarn. 

The pupils should never learn a rule until they are pre- 
pared to construct it themselves as the result of their own 
thought and observation, as a sort of summing-up and 
generalizing of the process. In their attempts at framing 
a rule, inaccuracies of thought or expression may creep 
in, and the language may be profuse and awkward. The 
teacher should point out these imperfections and lead the 
pupil to correct them; then the rule in its improved form 


better than any other kind, and far easier than in after 


may be memorized as a convenient repository of the 


knowledge gained. But in no case are the pupils ready 
for a rule, unless they themselves can deduce it. 

The scientist does not frame a theory first, and then 
search for examples. He begins with a close study of 
numerous particular instances, then generalizes this know]- 
edge and thus deduces thelaw. And even when he forms 
a theory a priori to be afterwards established by the facts, 
some observation and inductive reasoning have to go be- 
fore. Though we cannot let our pupils, as Rousseau did his 
Emile, gather all their knowledge from their own individ- 
ual observation and literally rediscover all the truths they 
are to learn, yet to comprehend these truths properly 
their minds must travel in the same direction and over 
the same road, however much it may be shortened for 
them. 

Textbooks containing set rules and definitions in arith- 
metic, do more harm than good. All that the pupils 
ought to have in their hands is a copious collection of 
examples, presenting every varigty of form and principle, 
but without answers attached. This will save the teacher 
time and trouble in preparing and assigning work, and 
will furnish outside occupation for the pupils. For the 
first three or four years, however, no book is necessary. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 
BY MRS. SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(Ninth Paper.) 

We have learned that the part of the H§Line which is 
exactly opposite to the Point of Station is called the Point 
of Sight. When drawing a figure in perspective, we 
must make an imaginary line between these two points 
ar (Line of Direction). 

All the horizontal lines 


i 

H of an object which 
Qa may be parallel with 

: that line must incline 

{ to the point of sight. 

} Suppose I give you 

' the two cubes to draw, 

L.J0 placing them thus (Fig. 

21). 

G. 21. 

. Where do the lines 


representing the side of the cube @ vanish? Ans.—In 
the Point cf Sight. Why? Ans.—Because the side 
lines are parallel to the Line of Direction (L.D.). 

How about the lines of the cube 5? Ans.—They are 
not in a direction parallel with the imaginary line. So 
the lines of the sides will not incline to the point of sight, 
but we shall have to make a vanishing point for them. 

Who can make the drawing ? 


How many vanishing points are there here? Ans.— 
Two, besides the P. S., which is the vanishing point for 
the side of cube a. 

The question arises, how many vanishing points are 
called for in a picture? Do we ever need more than 
two? I answer yes,—in some large pictures there may 
be a great number, because when you draw an object in 
perspective in different positions, each position, unless it 
is parallel with the Line of Direction, will require a new 
vanishing point. This will be understood by grouping a 
number of objects upon the table or floor,—books, ink- 
stands, models, etc. 

Point of Sight and Station Point. 

1. The point at which we stand or sit to look at any 
object is called the Station Point (S. P.). 

2. The part or point on the Horizontal Line * which is 
exactly opposite to the Station Point is called the Point 
of Sight (P.S.). 

3. When drawing a figure in perspective, we must 
make an imaginary line between these two points. Then 
all horizontal lines which may be parallel with that line 
must incline to the Point of Sight. 

4. When the lines of an object in perspective are not 
parallel to this imaginary line, they must incline to a van- 
ishing point. 


* If this point on the Horizontal Line is covered by an object. ay it 
may be frequently, it nevertheless exists, and can be wee just BI 
name. 
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FORTY-EIGHT HOURS IN A DAY.—EIGHT 
TIMES TWENTY-FOUR IN A WEEK. 


BY F. H. BAILEY, BOSTON, MASS. 


To those who have thought of the divisions of time 
only in relation to their own locality, the above statements 
will appear incorrect. Buta little consideration of them in 
relation to the entire earth, will make clear the fact that the 
day contains exactly forty-eight hours; and that the 
week, though seven times as long as the day for any one 
locality, is— upon the earth as a whole— only four times 
as long; that the year contains 366, or if leap year, 367 
times twenty-four hours; and that the old rhyme giv- 
ing the number of days in each month, if we understand 
the word day in it to mean twenty-four hours, may be 
correctly worded as follows : 

Thirty-one days hath September, 

April, June, and November; 

All the rest have thirty-two, 

Save Feb. for which twenty-nine will do, 


Except one year in four, 
When we give it one day mores 


That we need to take into account the space relation 
of the day is evident when dealing with such questions as 
the following: When it is noon with us, what day is it on 
the opposite side of the earth? It is of course midnight. 
One day is ending and another beginning; but is to-day 
ending or beginning? As the time of day is later for 
places east of us, it seems to be the close of our day when 
we reckon in that direction ; for instance, when it is noon 
in New York it is about 5 p. m. in London, 7 p. m. in 
St. Petersburg, ete. But as it is earlier in the day 
west of us, as 9 a.m. in San Francisco, 6 a. m. in west- 
ern Alaska, ete., when we reach the same place from 
that direction it seems to be the beginning of the day. 
Both cannot be true, and which is depends on our own 
longitude. This leads us to the fact that there are two 
days upon the earth at the same time. 

Now another question: On what part of the earth is it 
to-day at the present moment, and what day is it on the 


Noon at Greenwich 


6 P.M. at Greenwich 


rest of the earth, yesterday or to-morrow? It is always 
one or the other, for no day exists upon the earth for as 
much as one second of time without the company of either 
its predecessor or successor. For instance, if we live on 
the 75th meridian west of Greenwich, when it is noon 
with us it is some time of the same day on nineteen 
twenty-fourths of the earth, but it is to-morrow on five 
twenty-fourths. (Fig. 6.) When it is 5 a. m. with us. 
it is yesterday on one twelfth of the earth. When it is 
‘a.m, the same day prevails over the entire earth, but 
only for a length of time infinitely less than a second. 
Seven a.m. on the 75th meridian west of Greenwich is the 


6 A.M. at Greenwich 


Midnight at Greenwich 


moment in which the previous day expires and the suc- 
ceeding one is born, and the middle moment of the 
duration of the present day. 

Let us proceed to a brief study of the time and place 
of the beginning of the day, its life and death, then 
apply, each for himself, the facts in the solution of above 
or similar questions. We readily perceive that the nat- 
ural day travels around the earth with the sun, and never 
euds; it being day or day-time ‘continuously,on ,the half 
of the earth toward the sun, and night on the opposite 
half. The date, or almanac day, travels the same way 
and with the same speed, and if it had no place for be- 
yinning and ending it would always be the same date.) ay 


We will commence with the beginning of the first day 
of the year. It is the moment of noon Dec. 31st, on 
the meridian of Greenwich; forenoon over the west- 
ern hemisphere, and afternoon over the eastern. The 
mean sun is exactly in the south, and at this moment the 
first day of the new year is born. Where? Not at 
Greenwich. The civil day begins at midnight, and it is 
midnight on the 180th meridian at this moment, and 
there New Year's day begins. (Fig. 1.) As the sun 
travels westward from Greenwich across the Atlantic and 
America, New Year’s marches westward across the Pa- 
cifie and Asia, conquering the earth at the rate of one 
twenty-fourth part every hour. By the time the sun 
reaches the Mississippi valley it is evening of the last day 
of the year in England, but Jan. 1st holds sway over one 
fourth of the earth; that lying between the 90th meridian 
east of Greenwich and the 180th. (Fig. 2.) Six hours 
later, when the sun has traveled half way around the earth 


Noon at Greenwich 
and is over the 180th meridian, New Year's has reached 


Greenwich and sways one half the earth. (Fig. 3.) In 
another six hours the bells of the Mississippi valley are 
ringing in the new year, but it has been on earth eighteen 
hours. (Fig. 4.) And in six more, the sunis again over 
the meridian of Greenwich, and New Year's exists 
for a single moment over the entire earth. (Fig. 5.) 
But Mother Earth does not stop her waltzing, nor Old Sol 
his westward journey, and the second day of January puts 
in his appearance where the first did twenty-four hours 
before, and immediately commences chasing his elder 
brother around the earth at the rate of more than a thou- 
sand miles an hour, the chase continuing for exactly 
twenty-four hours, during which the portion of the earth 
ander the sway of Jan. 1st is continually decreasing and 
that of the second increasing. 

Another method of presenting the same facts may 
be considered better. Think of the days past and 
future as threads each wound upon its own spool, and of 
sufficient length to reach, when unwound, around the 
earth at the equator. The spools are kept at the 180th 
meridian. Those bearing past dates having been used, 
future dates waiting their time, and always two in use at 
once. When it is noon at Greenwich on the 31st 
of December, the spool bearing that date is empty and its 
thread girdles the earth. Beside it, rotating about the 
same axis [the 180th meridian}, is the spool dated Jan. 
1st, and at that moment some power capable of traveling 
a thousand miles an hour seizes the end of the thread and 
flies westward; the thread unwinds; the other spool 
rotates at the same velocity, but is winding up the thread 
of Dec. 31st, dragging it around the earth, the free end 
keeping exactly even with the advancing end of Jan. 1st. 
Each thread is exactly twenty-four hours unwinding and 
the same winding up again, and the portion of the earth 
lying north and south of the unwound part of each thread 
bears its date ; consequently each date exists upon the 
earth for forty-eight hours, or a little more than two com- 
plete rotations of the earth upon its axis. It is evident 
that the thread of any day has been unwinding seventeen 
hours when it reaches the 75th meridian west of Green- 
wich, that it is twenty-four hours dragging itself across 
the line, and that it will be seven hours longer before it is 
entirely wound upon its spool and the date is past for the 
entire earth. 

Now let us apply the facts relative to the day toa 
longer period of time,—as the week. The following dia- 
gram will illustrate the coexistence of its days and its 
length of eight times twenty-four hours : 


Sun. 


M. 
Tu. 


Th. 


Each line represents a day of the week, the last half 

or twenty-four hours of each existing contemporaneously 
with the first half of the following day. The week itself 
overlaps both the previous and succeeding weeks twenty- 
four hours. Of course the same explanation applies to 
the month, year, or century. 
We will close this article with a rule based upon above 
explanations, which some may prefer for determining the 
date upon different parts of the earth: Time being given 
for any place, determine where the midnight meridian is, 
and the portion of the earth lying eastward of it, as far 
as the 180th, bas the later date, and that westward to the 
same limit the earlier. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


ENGLISH SOUNDS IN THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 


Whatever the pronunciation of Latin may have been among the 
Romans, one thing is certain; they never gave it the ‘‘ English”’ 
mispropunciation. And the English mispronunciation of Latin is 
upheld, so far as I have been able to observe, only by those men 
who learned it in their youth, and have reached that stage of life 
when change of any sort is undesirable. Asa rule, they have been 
laughed out of their English mispronunciation of Greek. To one 
who never heard it, the English mispronunciation of Greek is, — 
well, killing. My father, many years ago, as a joke, favored us 
boys with a few lines of Homer pronounced as they pronounced at 
Bowdoin when he was a boy,—along in the “‘ thirties,’”’ We did 
not wish to langh at our own fatber, but anything more ludicrous 
we have never met. 

Goodwin, in the preface to his Greek grammar, speaks of Greek 
being ‘‘saddled ’’ with the so-called English pronunciation. It has 
taken fifty years to get the saddle off, but it is off now. There 
may be men who say ‘‘ polyfléés béo thd/dsséés and méénin déede 
thd, ete., but they are rare. 

I have an idea that the reason some people object to the Roman 
pronunciation of Latin is that it requires them to open their mouths 
and stretch their vocal cords. It comes so hard to some people to 
say aanduin the Italian way. Oat West every possible a is flat- 
tened. We laff, we see coffs in the field, we fan ourselves with 
pam leaf fans, and we speak of Acff'a dollar. We have the same 
fear of the Italian a that his satanic majesty is said to have of 
holy water. To such people, a page of Virgil with broad a's and 
u’s would be torture, 

When I was in Harvard, there was a young fellow in the class 
who came from Kansas and had the true Western antipathy to the 
broad a, In fact, he would not read bis Italian in any such fashion. 
Catch him pronouncing ‘‘ degli,’’ fag instance, as daylyee! No 
sir, déz-lie was good enough for him. He was consistent,—why 
not? He read Dante and Boccaccio and enjoyed them, was a 
good scholar, but he threw everybody into convulsions when he un- 
dertook to pronounce. 

There is no more sense in pronouncing Latin in the English 
fashion than in maltreating Italian similarly. 

The gist of the whole argument pro and con is this: There is no 
possibility that Latin was ever pronounced in the English fashion, 
The only point the advocates of the English method can make is 
that the other is not right, The pot is indisputably black,—can it 
be proved that the kettle is equally black? That style of argu- 
ment is of course childish, but it is all there is for them. 

I do not propose here to rehearse all the points in favor of the 
Roman pronunciation, but omitting the consonants about which,— 
except ¢ and g,—there is little dispute, the analogy of Romance 
tongues is very strong in favor of a as Italian a, i as i in machine, 
ete. Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French are daughters of 
the Latin. The mother is dead, and has left us no photograph of 
herself, but we can form some idea of her looks from her daugh- 
ters, and the modern scientific Roman provunciation is simply a 
composite photograph of the present Romance tongue, as it were ; 
and while we are not absolutely sure that we have every maternal 
feature, yet we are justified in accepting it in lieu of something 
better, as a working hypothesis. One thing at least is certain: 
there is absolutely no excuse for saddling Latin with English 
vowels. 


Prin. Philadelphia Sheridan School, Chicago. E, L, Morse. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Hereafter the boats carried by Atlantic steamers instead of being 
made of wood, will be made of steel, in one piece. 

It is said that the railroads of the world are worth nearly £60,- 
000,000,000, or about one tenth of the wealth of the civilized 
nations, or more than one quarter of their invested capital. 

The greatest known depth of the ocean is midway between the 
island of Tristan d’Acunha and the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. 
The bottom was there reached at a depth of 40,236 feet, or eight 
and three fourths miles. 

A plain headstone of white marble has been placed over the grave 
of Matthew Arnold in Laleham churchyard, near Staines. Be- 
neath a simple raised cross is the inscription: ‘‘ Matthew Arnold, 
eldest son of the late Thomas Arnold, D.D)., head master of Rugby 
School. Born December 24, 1822; died April 15, 1888, ‘ There 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 5, 1889. 


“ Education is the poor man's haven ”’—Latin. 
Tuere are 50,000 college students in America. 


In twelve states a woman can serve as a county 
superintendent. 


Ruope Istanp, Vermont, and Pennsylvania have no 
invested school fund. 


E1aut per cent. of the colleges instruct twenty per cent. 
of the college students of the land. 


Marne has steadily increased the per cent. of male 
teachers employed for twelve years. 


Tae teacher must like, and show that she likes, what 
she wishes the children to be interested in. 


America has had twenty-five great donors to colleges, 
ranging in their gifts from $342,000 to $8,000,000. 


Twenty of the twenty two school masters of Plymouth, 
from 1671-1775, were graduates of Harvard College. 


In sixty-nine cities, each employing more than a hun- 
dred teacherz, more than ninety-one per cent. are women. 


New Jexrsty has since 1820 applied to the public 
schools certain bank stock as the funded debt of the state. 


ALL the workmen in connection with the Salford, Eng- 
land, iron-works are compelled to attend a technical school 
provided for them, two evenings each week. 


We must wage eternal warfare in the interest of the 
rural school. That is the weak point in our country; it 
must become the strong point. Teachers and supervisors 
must make it so by educating publie sentiment along this 
line, 


EDUCATION. 
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Ir now looks as though the earth’s atmosphere was re- 
sponsible for certain lines in the solar spectrum. Faith 
in scientific observation is in danger of being shaken once 
more. 

Is any other city as wise as Pittsburgh, that pays its 
highest salaries for the work in the first year in the pri- 
mary school? The woman who has that position gets 
$100 a year extra salary. This may account for the fact 
that it is the most popular position in the city, as it 1s 
not usually. No teacher in that grade complains of 
greater love for higher grade work. 


GREATER INFLUENCE. 


Teachers may easily bave more influence in the com- 
munity than they usually enjoy. There is always a time 
and place for them to speak. In one of the large man- 
ufacturing cities in the central part of the country the 
community had been afflicted for a number of years with 
a combination of three kinds of time. They were on the 
border line to the east of which eastern time was used, to 
the west, central time, an hour later, and locally they 
used sun time, about midway between. Every time an 
attempt was made to change this, there had been great 
excitement. Finally one of the prominent men invited 
the superintendent of schools to come before the board 
and make a statement. He did so, assuring them that 
he did not speak as a politician, as a fanatical or super- 
stitious person, but in the interest of all the citizens, and 


Pare! then advocated the adoption of eastern standard time. 


So clear were his utterances, so reasonable his conclusions, 
that there was a unanimous vote of the city authorities in 
its favor, and the change was made with no perceptible 
public excitement, but very general commendation. 


RATE OF PROGRESS. 


The Allegheny County (Penn.) Institute, seven hundred 
strong, passed an ideal resvlution recently. It recog 


3/nized the progress that has been made in the knowledge 


and application of the principles of education, and con- 
gratulated the teachers and the public upon this advance. 
It then referred to the marvelous revelation of natural 
resources ; to the forces discovered and applied ; to the 
revolution in the industries, sciences, and arts, and asked 
with telling effect whether or not the teacher and the 
school, the principles and methods, were keeping pace 
with the scientific and industrial progress about us. 
There is a great advance, and it is beneath the dignity of 
any self-respecting man to undervalue such advance, but 
it would require much courage to claim that we had had 
within the past twenty years an Edison, a Bell, a Dolbear, 
an Ames, a Vanderbilt, in educational matters, either ad- 
ministrative, philosophic, or practical. The rate of prog- 
ress is not keeping pace with progress in other depart- 
ments. Let us cease discussing whether or not there is 
progress, and devote ourselves persistently to the endeavor 
to accelerate the rate of progress in every phase of edu- 
cational activity. 


THE DAY PROBLEM. 


The article by Prof. F. H. Bailey, the astronomical ex- 
pert and popular lecturer upon the poetry and science of 
the heavens which we present elsewhere this week, de- 
eerves careful reading because of the vigor, thoroughness, 
and clearness with which he treats a subject rarely con- 
sidered. This has long been a practical difficulty for 
navigators. Tn crossing the Pacific a day is lost between 
San Francisco and China, and gained on the return pas- 
sage. Suppose the time from Honolulu to Japan to be 
seven days, and they leave the former on Saturday morn- 
ing, they should arrive at Japan on the Saturday morning 
following, and would so arrive by their calendar, but they 
would find the people keeping Sunday ; their own Satur- 
day would be lost. Returning, they have the experience 
reversed. The Pacific takes or gives a day, according to 
its own sweet will. This would be a very complicated 
matter but for the unwritten law of the sea. The 180th 
meridian most fortunately crosses the globe at the farth- 
est remove from civilization, making its course over the 


high seas, and a sea line nearly identical with this merid- 
ian is known as the “ Day Line,” and sailors give or take 
a day according to their necessities. 

Professor Bailey’s article is a masterly treatment of 
the subject, and will not only be a stimulant for teachers 
themselves, but will furnish a valuable subject for classes 
to grapple with in the “General Exercise” hour of the 


session. 


BANQUETING AN EDUCATOR. 


Times are changing rapidly. The teachers and super- 
intendents have not been in the habit of being feasted so 
much as roasted out of a place, but in these later days 
honors are being heaped upon educational leaders as 
freely as upon statesmen. Reading. Pa., famed for the 
brilliant work done there by Superinteadent Balliet and 
continued by Supt. Z. X. Snyder, has honored herself 
right royally by giving the latter gentleman a banquet, 
through the members of the board of education, upon his 
retirement to accept the principalship of the Indiana 
County State Normal School. The testimonial, addresses, 
menu, ete., left nothing to be desired. We rejoice in this, 
as much for its service to the cause of education as for 
the honor conferred upon a thoroughly deserving man. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL. 


Col. F. W. Parker and wife have made a long and 
earnest effort to give their normal school national distinc- 
tion, and the latest move promises more in this direction 
than any that has preceded. ‘They haye done well in 
calling to the vice-principalship William M. Giffin, of 
Newark, N. J., a man in the prime of life, who has made 
for himself an independent reputation as a systematic, 
vigorous, looking-after-details administrator, placing the 
management of the school largely in his hands ; in calling 
to the chair of natural science, W. S. Jackman, of the 
Pittsburgh High School, one of the foremost young men 
in this department, a man of ideas, of logical cast, of per- 
sistent purpose, who knows what to do and when to do it: 
in securing the services of Josephine C. Locke, of St. Louis, 
who is without a superior in skill in weaving the principles 
of art into the mental an! manual activities of the child. 
They are fortunate also in having with them Mary E. 
Burt, of the Jones Schooi, Chicago, a teacher of emi- 
nent ability in adapting literature to the thought and in- 
terest of children. With these teachers, at salaries equal 
to the average normal school principal, they can do what 
has never been possible hitherto. The loss of W. W. 
Speer, who has been one of the distinguishing features of 
the school, is to be regretted, but his work is sothoroughly 
incorporated into the methods of the institution that his 
six years’ labors are ineradically stamped upon the school. 

The chances are that the new men have come to stay. 
The school has suffered quite too much from the untimely 
departure of such teachers as Balliet, Frye, Miss Spear, 
Miss Coffin, Miss Patridge, and Mrs. Strait,—men and 
women who have won national reputation by their subse- 
quent work as specialists. The country is prepared to 
welcome most heartily every new, permanent impulse that 
Cook County can give educational interests. 


OVER-WORK. 


Principal Bliss, of the Detroit High School, has done 
the public school invaluable service by making a thor- 
ough study of the condition of the pupils, physically and 
nervously, as a result of their school work. He secured 
personal letters from more than 500 parents or students 
relative to health as affected by studies. Seven out of 
every eight spoke in unqualified terms of the beneficial 
or non-injurious effect of the entire school life. One in 
seven hesitated to give positive assurance of confidence in 
its healthful tendencies. Some of these attributed the 
bad effects to poor air, others to long lessons, nervous 
anxiety, hard study, ete. Of those who feared ill effects, 
one in five was doing more work than the course pro 
vided, and the responsibility for such extra work was iD 
no case with the school or with the teachers, but with 
pupil or parents, and was against the advice of the teach 
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way responsible for ill physical effects to one in ten. It 
is well known that many home causes, such as late hours, 
poor food, ill-adapted clothing, poorly ventilated sleeping 
rooms, ete., contribute not a little to these effects, so that 
the evil results of over-work are not as general as those 
who speak at random would have us think. 

Principal Bliss well says that the parent is largely re- 
sponsible for calling the attention of the teacher to the 
first symptoms of over-work. The classes are large, the 
individual teacher has no knowledge of the difficulty of 
the work with other teachers, and can know little or 
nothing of the social or home burdens of the child. It is 
not the duty of the teacher to look up the out-of-school 
habits of the hundred different pupils he meets during 
the week, but it is the duty of the parent to apprise the 
teacher of the disarranged physical or nervous condition 
of the child. 


DON’T GET RATTLED. 


It is slang, we know, but it is precisely what we mean. 
A young girl of seventeen came to us at an institute last 
week and said: “ What shall [do? I begin school next 
Tuesday. I didn’t think I should get the place, but I 
did, and now I am so afraid I shall fail.” 

We had only time for a single phrase, and the one 
that came into mind was, “ Don’t get rattled.” She 
laughed outright and said, “I know just what that 
means. I think I'll succeed.” 

It was slang, and it is too bad that we used it. We do 
not believe in slang. How, then, did it come to mind so 
easily? Well, that resulted from another exceptional 
perversity. The last thing before going to the institute 
that morning I had looked to see what the Bostons did 
the day before, and the heading was: “The Bostons 
Beaten by the Tail-Enders—Radbourn Rattled.” The 
week before they had taken four of the five games from 
the “Giants,” who are pressing them hard for the first 
place, while that day they had been badly defeated by the 
men at the bottom of the list. 

Boys know as quickly when a teacher is unnerved as 
when a ball battery is demoralized. There is no normal 
school science, no training school art, no psychological 
wisdom, that is of any avail under such circumstances. 
The teacher who pins his faith to his philosophy in Sep- 
tember is very apt to come to grief. Well-trained teach- 
ers complain bitterly that they cannot get a good school 
at once, and propound the worm-eaten “ chestnut,” ‘‘ How 
is one to get experience if no one will let him have a 
chance to try?” If one lacks the nerve to hold the 
school in his hands, it is of no avail that he has a fine ed- 
ucation or a professional spirit. It is not enough that 
one has self-possession. He must also have training and 
professional zeal; but he must have the power to stand 
before the school in perfect command of himself and his 
class. In short, he must not get ‘‘rattled.” Keep your- 
self well in leadership the first month, and the chances 
are you will remain the master of the situation till July. 


THE JOHNSTOWN SCHOOLS. 


It is a little singular that with millions raised by charity 
for the Johnstown sufferers ; with the state looking after its 
welfare ; with several denominational headquarters pro- 
vided for the administration of details, nothing should have 
been thought of for the school children. For three 
months these children have been afloat, and now that the 
school season has come, there are no schoolhouses, no 
teachers, no books provided for them. At this late day 
an appeal is issued to the benevolent people of America 
to send in contributions for the schools. We are inclined 
naturally to second every appeal to the wealth of the 
country to come to the relief of the poor or afflicted, but 
this does not seem to us well timed. The State of Penn- 
sylvania is abundantly able, and should have provided for 
this weeks ago. The Relief Fund raised and unapplied 
could certainly be used in part for this purpose without 
any criticism. 

We speak from observation when we say that the ad- 
ministration of affairs in Johnstown has not been of such 
a nature as to make it wise to call upon the school children 
of the land for contributions until the money raised by 


While this is our own judgment, expressed more mildly 
than we feel, we are willing to give every publicity in our 
power to the appeal of the school directors of the neigh- 
borhood. The appeal states that the beautiful borough 
of Woodvale was entirely washed away and the $16,000 
worth of school property destroyed, the only thing that 
was recovered being the bell from the building. 

Conemaugh borough lost all its buildings, books, and 
apparatus to the value of $25,000, and three fourths of 
the taxable property was destroyed. In these three 
boroughs there were neither schools nor books with which to 
begin school, nor means of providing the same. Other 
districts have been badly crippled. 

“ The state superintendent has advised us to challenge 
the friends of education. We hope the appeal will not 
be in vain. Let each teacher and pupil do something for 
us, remembering that they that give quickly give twice. 
If we can tide it over this winter we will be able to estab- 
lish ourselves on a permanent basis.” The appeal is signed 
by the representatives of eleven school districts in the washed 
out territory, and it is directed that all contributions be sent 
to E. E. Higbee, superintendent of public instruction, Har- 
risburg, by whom it will be apportioned to the different 
districts. 


SHARING BENEFITS OF TAXATION. 

The heaviest piece of ordinance in the Catholic arma- 
ment is the assertion that “ All who pay taxes ought to 
share in the benefits of taxation.” This is in no sense an 
American axiom or principle. It has nothing whatever 
to do with the policy of American life. We do not tax a 
man, but his property. We do not tax the property in 
proportion to the share of benefit the owner is to receive. 
A man’s property may be taxed so that thousands of dol- 
lars shall be used in highways, though he may never be 
able to ride upon them or see them, and may have no 
family to enjoy them; thousands may be used for schools, 
though he was never in a public school a day, and may 
have no child to attend; thousands may go to county 
buildings, state buildings, etc., ete. When a man’s prop- 
erty is taxed, there is no contract, direct or indirect, 
made or implied, that he is personally to be considered in 
its use. The state, county, and municipality have certain 
necessities. The persons who decide what those necessi- 
ties are and how the money to supply them shall be 
assessed and raised, are representative of the people as a 
whole, but not of all the people nor of all the property 
holders. Taxes are levied upon property in utter disre- 
gard of the voice of its owner regarding its assessment, 
and with equal disregard of the value its use is to be to 
him. In a certain ward of a city are to be found 2,000 
school children and $1,000,000 in taxable property, while 
in another ward there are 500 children and $4,000,000 
in taxable property. Of the tax levy on the $5,000,000, 
four dollars of every five goes to the first ward, though 
four dollars out of every five is raised in the second ward. 
The property is taxed for the education of the children of 
the city, and as a matter of fact thecity has much greater 
need to aid that section, in which there are 2,000 children 
whose parents are untaxable, than the other ; and the first 
principle of our government is honored, though those who 
pay a tax on $4,000,000 worth of property do not share 
equitably with those who pay on $1,000,000. Again, one 
half of the first million and three fourths of the four 
millions are in the hands of people who have no children 
in the public schools, but that fact is not taken into consid- 
eration. The owners are benefited more by the higher 
moral, social, and political tone resulting from the educa- 
tion of all the children, than are the people who have no 
property interests at stake. But none of these consider- 
ations are involved. The only questions are these: What 
do the best interests of the state, county, and municipality 
require? How great a tax per thousand is required to 
provide it? There is no contract with the owner of that 
property whatever, either regarding his representation in 
the levy or in the benefits. He will have had voice in 
the levy by representation if he comes within the general 
provisions ; otherwise he will not have. The same is 
true regarding the sharing of its benefits. If he is a non- 
resident, is unnaturalized, is an invalid so that he cannot 
reach the polling place, etc., he will not be represented 


the million has been judiciously used, 


in the tax assessment, These things do not change the 


facts. The assessment is made on certain principles of 
representation and public need, and one of these is that 
the public interest requires the American non-sectarian 
free school, and until that is modified there is no weight 
in the non-sharing benefit idea. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Here and yonder, high and low, 
Goldenrod anid sunflower glow ; 
Here and there a maple flushes, 
Sumach reddens, woodbine blushes. 


aint A newspaper in classical Latin is published fortnightly in 
y- 

— William Black is in Scotland, studying the Scotch scenery 
which he describes so finely. 

— Chattanooga aspires to have a Southern Vassar College. A 
beautiful site has been chosen therefor. 

— Two of the late President James A. Garfield’s sons, Irwin 
and Abram, have entered the class of 1893 at Williams College. 

— Baltimore people are to erect a monument at the grave of 
Francis Seott Key, the author of the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.”’ 

— Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is at work upon a new address, the 
title of which will be ‘‘ Twenty-five Years on the Lecture Plat- 
form,”’ 

— George Ticknor Curtis has confessed to the authorship of the 
novel John Charaxes, which was published over the pen name of 
** Peter Boylston.’’ 

— Andrew Young, author of the hymn “ There is a happy land, 
far, far away,”’ is eighty years old and still vigorous. The hymn 
has been translated into nineteen languages. 

— Upon his study desk Gen. Lew Wallace has a number of 
copies of Ben Hur printed in raised letters especially for the blind, 
a compliment to the book which has given him much pleasure. 

— Sallie D. Proctor, wife of the late Professor Proctor, the as- 
tronomer, has decided to deliver several of Professor Proctor’s 
lectures next winter. The subjects she has chosen are ‘‘ Sun,’’ 
** Moon,”’ and “ Other Worlds than Ours,’’ 

— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes usually replies to a request for 
his autograph when a card for the signature and a stamped envel- 
ope are enclosed; but among the requests that he did refuse was 
one addressed to ‘‘ Miss OLIVE W. Hotmes.” He thought the 
writer of that knew too little about him to have a genuine longing 
for his handwriting. 

— Hon. George Bancroft, the great American historian, says of 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s volumes on Washington, in the American 
Statesman Series, published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston : 
“*T like your new work on the unique man of the last century ex- 
ceedingly. It is written independently, as well as with a full sense 
of the unique greatness of Washington. You did your part nobly, 
and gained honor and a claim to gratitude by publishing so valu- 
able a volume,”’ 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

The University of the City of New York offers to teachers who 
are college graduates, wishing the degree of Ph.D., three courses 
in pedagogy. One other study must be taken in some other de- 
partment. The work can be done by correspondence. Particulars 
can be obtained by addressing Prof. Jefome Allen or Vice-Chan- 
cellor MacCracken, University Place, New York City. 

The biological survey of Kansas that is in progress will be of 
special value. 

Gardner G. Hubbard, formerly of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, is president of the National Geographical Society recently 
organized at Washington to increase and diffuse geographical 
knowledge. It already has two hundred active members in five 
sections: Geography of the land, of the sea, of the air, of the dis- 
tribution of life, map-making, ete. 

Prof. E. H. Webster, of Atlanta (Ga.) University, has been 
studying at Cambridge this year for the fourth season. 

Secretary J. W. Dickinson, of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, has an article upon our public school system in a recent num- 
ber of The Independent. 

Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, made an exhaustive address upon Industrial Education 
before the American Social Science Association, at its meeting in 
Saratoga this week. Atthe same meeting Supt. S. T. Dutton, of 
New Haven, read a paper upon Education and Crime. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, whose recent work has been connected with 
the “‘ Ministry of Education’’ in the Southern States, is giving a 
series of Sunday evening talks to the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union. 

Prof. Daniel Putnam, principal Michigan State Normal School, 
is visiting in Boston and vicinity. 

The Congregationalist has long stood in the forefront of religious 
journalism through its business enterprise, editorial instinct, and 
literary taste, and the accession of Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., to 
the editorial department will add materially to the vigor and vivac- 
ity that have characterized it. Under Dr. Dunning’s leadership 
the Sunday-school and Publishing Society of his denomination has 
become one of the foremost missionary and publishing enterprises 
in the country, and his extensive personal acquaintance East, West, 


and South, will enable him to make the paper pational in 9 sense 
that no religious paper hae yet been, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF DREAMS. 


What a curious phenomenon sleep is, for how can spirit demand 
rest, or how can the body rest while the spirit is still active ? It is 
indeed difficult to define sleep, or to tell the origin of a dream. 

** Can science bear us 
To the hid springs 
Of human things ?” 

Yet to dream is a universal experience, for it is rare to hear of a 
person who does not remember ever to have dreamed. True, 
Herodotus says that there was once an African people, the At- 
lantes, who did not dream, but certainly such tribe must have been 
submerged with the lost island, as modern Africans are notorious 
dreamers. 

The American Indian believes in all his dreams, and the dreams 
of the Hindoo color the whole business of life; while the people of 
the practical northern world take note of any unusual dream. 
Dreams are not without an educational value, if Spencer is correct 
in saying that man’s earliest conception of his dual nature, — his 
being at once corporal and spiritual, —is due to his dreams. 

Homer says that dreams descend from Jove, the seat of the intel- 
lect, and declare their import when the will sleeps. With him orig- 
inated the charming conception of the two gates of sleep,—one of 
horn, from which true dreams proceed; and the other of ivory, 
which sends forth false dreams. Sir Thomas Browa makes a fine 
use of this idea, and also says: ‘‘ We are somewhat more than our- 
selves in our sleep, and the slumber of the body seems to be but the 
waking of the soul. Were my memory as faithful as my reason is 
then fruitful, I would never study but in my dreams.’”” He then 
adds: “‘ However fallacious dreams may be concerning outward 
events, yet may they be truly significant at home, and whereby we 
may more sensibly understand ourselves.’ 

Plutarch is in harmony with the foregoing, for in his twelve 
methods by which to ascertain if one has acquired the habit of 
virtue, he says: ‘‘ If even in your dreams you have no idea but 
what is right, it 1s a sign that virtue is deeply imbedded in you.”’ 

When asleep, the mind seems absolutely in its own world, how- 
ever much it may dwell in that of others when awake. Yet there 
is a theory that the soul in sleep visits the spiritual world, and re- 
ceives from thence invigorating influences, so that the newnees of 
life which sleep seems to impart is not wholly due to bodily rest. 
“‘ Grief may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.’’ 
The anguish-riven soul somewhere, somehow, meets during sleep 
with a divine refreshment. 


The modern mind, freed to so great an extent from superstition, 
is leas expert in the exposition of dreams, and has less interest in their 


” The who had filled the place for 
of genteel appearance. attainments and of dignified 


the swift,’’—“‘ neither yet to the 
wise.” 10. 


LOOFAH. 


You published, July 18, an article by Mr. Hamilton, which 
treated extensively of ‘‘ Loofah”’ as a new textile fibre plant of 
great value, of which ‘‘ the export of Japan reaches several million 
bales yearly.” The article tells some facts about it, leaving 
enough unsaid and misstated to muddle the subject seriously. 

The loofah, or ‘‘ dish-rag gourd,” isa dried network of tough 
fibre that once enclosed the seeds. It is only a pod, like creeper- 
pods up North, and the seeds are like large creeper seeds. I can 
see a score of the long, heavy green pods as I walk down street. 
They shade the verandas of hosts of Florida houses. Ladies 


cleanse and bleach them, and cut them into many elegant and fan- 
tastic articles. The old settlers used them as dish-rags. It is 
raised here for curious and ornamental purposes ; but the state- 
ments in the article as to its value and importance in the com- 
merce of Germany and Africa seem to me absurd and impossible. 
The botanical name given in the article, Mormodie, is still more 
inexact. ‘The name is only Momordica, a well known genus of the 
cucurbitacee, or gourd tribe. The Florida agricultural papers and 
the florist’s catalogues all giye it as loofah, or ‘* dish-rag gourd,” 
bat fail to tell any marvelous facts of its importance. 

If this ia the same species whose fibre is such an article of trade, 
we can produce it most abundantly in these nag some regions 
of our own country. A. W. Barsour, Orlando, Fla, 


THE BROWNS. 


Alizain brown, made by ferrocyanide of potash and alizain red. 
Aniline brown, made by hydrochlorate of aniline and aniline 
blue. 

Antwerp brown, made by asphaltum and drying oil. 

Archil brown, a coal tar color used in dyeing. 

Bismarck brown, same as leather brown, a coal tar color. 
Caledonia brown, a native earth of England, orange-russet- 
brown. 

Canelle brown, another name for Bismarck brown. 

Cappagh brown, @ bog earth, found at Cappagh, Ireland. 

Cassel brown, a very dark, semi-transparent, reddish brown. 
Chestnut brown, almost maroon. 

Cinnamon brown, same as Bismarck brown. 

Fast brown, a coal tar dye. 

Grenote brown, green by reflected light. 


It is brown, crystaline 


symbolism than was formerly the case. In this scientific age many | scales, made from potassium cyanide and picric acid. 


agree with Bottom ia ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ when he 
saye: ‘* I have bad a most rare vision; I have bad a dream past 
the wit of man to say what dream it was. Man is but an ass if he 
go forth to expound his dream.”’ 

Even in reference to the simple subject of dreams, it is well to 
preserve the golden mean by avoiding either a foolish belief in, or 
an entire distrust of, them. 

Parents are not wise to discourage their children in regard to 
telling their dreams; as much may be learned regarding the 
child’s habits of thought by a careful attention to the story of its 
dreams. Both the morals and imagination of the child may be 
cultured through this simple medium. I know a teacher psycholog- 
ically inclined who listens with patience and with interest to her 
pupils’ dreams. She derives from them insight into character, and 
they form a congenial interest between the child’s mind and her 
ewn, which adds to her educational power. 

BELLE P, Drury. 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


** Loco,’’ in a recent letter to the JOURNAL, says, ‘‘ I am Miss 
Smith.’’ The account she gives of herself and her qualifications is 
doubtless trae,—yet she ‘‘ yearly sees herself passed by,’’ and pro- 
motion given to those who merit it less,—who slight their work, 
who neglect self-improvement,—and so on. Will ‘‘ Loco”’ allow a 
few plain words from a stranger, who cannot know the motives at 
work in the present instance ? 

School committees, principals, and the many givers and dispens- 
ers of appointments and patronage, are not infallible. (We may 
state this in private, though reverence and prudence dictate silence 
oa the subject abroad.) They are mortal; the influence of friends, 
pleasing manners, that indefinable something called ‘‘ personal 
attractiveness,’’ go very far in deciding their course. 

Again,—‘‘ we have here no national religion,’’—yet there are 
small towns in school-loving New England where there is, virtually, 
an ‘‘ established church,”’ and teachers of the principal schools, if 
they worship elsewhere, never stay lovg. There is always some 
good and sofficient reason for their dismissal, One is undignified ; 
another, negligent. 

There was once a young woman, bright, well-educated, ladylike, 
fond of teaching,—apparently well qualified. She applied for one 
situation after another; time after time she passed examinations 
well; and time after time she was rejected. At last one commit- 
tee-man, more fravk or more unfeeling than his brethren, answered 
her anxious inquiries. She would ‘‘ never succeed,’’—her appear- 
ance was “ too insignificant.’’ 

There was once an assistant wanted in a high school, and the 
committee appointed ‘‘the mustering-place’’ for the candidates in 
Boston, a distant city. The individual chosen to make the journey 
and decide among the applicants, received minute directions, and 


Havana brown, used to produce wool brown colors fast to the 
light. 

Ivory brown, made from ivory, and resembles bone brown. 
Leather brown, made from phenol, sulphuric and nitrie acid. It 
is used in dyeing leather. 

Madder brown, derived from catechio. 


Manchester brown, a leather brown. 

Manganese brown, used for cotton, made from manganous chlor- 
ide and soda. 

Max brown, an artificial ocher. 

Phenyl brown, a leather brown. 

Prussian brown, an orange brown like burnt sienna. 

Purple brown, a maroon oxide of iron. 

Resorcin brown, a dye made from resorcin, 

Spanish brown, used to color mortar. 

Spirtt brown, a peaehwood, logwood, and alam dye. 

Vandyke brown, a species of peat of reddish-brown color. 
Verona brown, a calcined earth, reddish-brown, used in oil 
painting. 


THE TRENCH PROBLEM. 


I gave the ‘‘ Trench Problem” to a class of 36 8th graders, and 
32 of the number solved the problem by the ‘‘ Cause and Effect ”’ 
method, obtaining the correct answer. The problem was placed 
upon the blackboard, with no remarks as to method and no expla- 
nation. 

Problem.—‘* If 496 men, in 5 days of 12,4; hours each, dig a 
trench of 9 degrees of hardness, 465 feet long, 3} feet wide, and 4} 
feet deep, how many men will be required to dig » trench 2 degrees 
of hardness, 168} feet long, 7} feet wide, and 2¢ feet deep, in 22 
days of 9 hours each ?”’ 


Solution.—Men and time constitute the causes, work done, the 
effects, thus: 


lst Cause. 2d Cause. lst Bffect. 2d Effect. 
496 men, x min., 9 dg. h'dness, ) 2 da h'dn’s, 
5 days, : 22 days, | :: 465 ft. long, : 1683 ft. long. 
12 4, hours. 9 hours. 3% ft. wide, ft. wide. 
4% ft. deep. 2% ft. deep. 
= x | 496 
R On the left you seethe mixed num- 22/5 
3% bers reduced to fractional form; on 9 | 121 
the right, arrangement for cancella- 9/2 
4j = tion. The simplicity of the mode of 11 | 675 
_, Teasoning appeals toa greaternumber 465 | 3 
168; = *}° of minds than the methods noted in 14 3 
JOURNAL of May 23d. 10/15 
= Chicago, Til. L. 8. 4/14 
4 5 


the first and most pressing order was, ‘‘ Be sure and select a person 


z= | lim. 


A HUGE ARTIFICIAL GLOBE. 


I find the following paragraph in The Castilian, a paper pub. 
lished at Castile, N. Y. : 

‘* Among the many wonders of the Paris Exposition, there ; 
none,”’ says a writer in the Boston Transcript, ‘‘ that shows mete 
accurate scientific knowledge on the part of the makers than the 
enormous globe on which the earth’s surface is depicted. The 4j- 
ameter is 42 feet and the surface is 525 square feet, and these figures 
are said to represent just one-millionth of the dimensions of the 
great original. The scale permits close detail. Large cities have 
the outlines and some of their principal thorvughfares expressed, 
all drawn to scale. Everything that relates to the earth, its goog. 
raphy, its political divisions, all its means of communication on 
land or sea, is shown. The globe is made from pasteboard, in 4() 
pieces, covered with plaster, fastened to a skeleton of wrought iron 
ribs, and, although it is very heavy, so finely adjusted is the balance 
that it will turn at the slightest touch. If it were rotated at the 
same velocity as that of the earth, its movement would hardly be 
visible, as a point at the equator where the speed would be highest 
would move at the rate of only an inch a minute.”’ 


Will some one make an approximate calculation of the compar- 
ative size of this globe with that of the “‘ great original,’’ and show 
whether there is any mistake or not in the above computation, and 
in which part of the reckoning the mistake occurs ? Such a show- 
ing will interest not only arithmeticians but geographers, and even 
astronomers. If there is an error in the reckoning, might it not be 
merely typographical ? QUERIs?, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Is there any record concerning the discovery of the Gulf 
Stream ? PERRIN. 


— Will some one give in this department the ‘origin of the Nor- 
mans, of Normandy, and oblige a , 
YounG STUDENT IN History. 


— I occasionally see mention made of the ‘‘ Four Forest Can- 
tons.’’ Can you tell me where they are ? 
S. U. N., Taunton, Mass. 


— I have noticed that keepers of time for large companies seem 
to have a ‘‘ short cut’’ for figuring wages. Can you give an idea of 
the way they do it ? OLEAN. 


— To “ McArthur”: The term is an exact translation of the 
words Bab-el-Mandeb, and the straits of this name are often re- 
ferred to by this appellation. ALISON B. 


— Can the JOURNAL name the French author who is said to 
have escaped the national infidelity through an inward assurance 
that he should continue to write in a future state ? 

PERRIN, Ashtabula, 0. 


— ‘*To American’’: The title is K.G. It was organized in 
1349, The name of the order is Knights of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter. They wear a ribbon of Garter Blue. Motto: 
** Evil to him who evil thinks.’’ 


— In your last issue you quote Superintendent Russell, of Brock- 
ton, Mass., as saying: “‘ The character of our teachers, viewed 
from a moral and religious standpoint, will not suffer when com- 
pared with other citizens.’”’ That is trne; it is the ‘‘ other citi- 
zens’’ who suffer. CLERICAL. 


— Will some one, acquainted with Wentworth’s Elements of Ge: 
ometry, tell me where | can obtain a fuller or clearer treatment 0! 
the ‘‘ Theory of Limits,” than that given in Book II., or at least a 
few practical examples to which it may be applied. The subject 
is not introduced in any other elementary textbook that I have 
used. G. 


— “Missouri” in the JouRNAL of August 20, asked about the 

‘ Three-per-cent Fund.’’ The United States Government bas 

turned into the treasuries of each state for school purposes ‘‘ three 

per cent.’’ of the net proceeds of the sale of public landa within her 

borders. The percentage has latterly been five instead of three. 

Missouri has added to its permanent school fund from this source, & 
million dollars, 


_— Did the British army in America in the time of the Revolu- 
tion comprise any Russians? And who were the Hessians ? 
VACATION Buy, Ringe, N. H. 
No. George III. desired to hire of Empress Catharine twenty 
thousand Russians, bat she gave him to understand that her so!- 
diers could be better employed. Soldiers were hired from the 
petty German princes ; because some came from the principality ot 
Hesse, the Americans called them all Hessians, using the name in 
a contemptuous sense. —[Ep, 


RIPARIAN LANDS, 


New Jersey” asked in a recent issue about riparian lands.” 
Ripa: ian refers to the banks of a river, as may be easily learned 
from the dictionary. It is used also in relation to the sea shore. 
The state has proprietary rights in the shore land and river banks 
beyond certain limits, i. e., between high water line and low water 
line. In New Jersey the income from the sale and rent of these 
riparian lands is devoted to educational purposes, and it is estimated 


that this will amount to millions of dollars. E. D. 


— 


NEW 


for the school year just opening : 


Chute’s Practical 


(50c.); Lindner’s Puyshology ; Newsholme’s School Hygiene (60c); Wilson’s The State ($1.60) ; 


George’s Selections from 
Nichol’s Topics in Geography (50c.) ; 
Reader; and ten new texts in Modern Languages. 


D. Oo. BHATH CO.. 


dworth ($1.40); Thompson's Primary 


Send for Circulars and other Information. 


" =" Boston, New York. and Chicaga. 


We have just published (or shall publish soon) the following books that should be examined before deciding on oe 8 


Physics ($1.12) ; Rick’ 
($1.00) ; Clapp’s Observation Lessons in Minerals Deere method 


Corson’s Introduction to Shakespeare ($1.4) 


: Freehand Drawing Book and Manual : , 
Redway’s Manual on Geography (50c.); Edgren’s French 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printi 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, a. tie lithe indi. 
cation of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give 
books in inches, the number first given being the 
RicHARD WaAGNER’s Poems, THE Rinc or THE NIBEL- 
un@. Explained, and in part translated, by Theodore 

Dippold, Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ The Great Epics uf Mediwval Ger- 

many,” ete. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 1888, Tix 5., 

240 pP- Price, $1.50. 

‘The title conveys to most of us something of a surprise. The 
field of Wagner’s success is popularly supposed to be music alone. 
Yet the reader will doubtless confess, as he closes the present vol- 
ume, fhat our author has fairly made out his case. Out of the mass 
of various and sometimes contradictory elements, the great musician 
has ‘in a certain sense created the Nibelung myth anew, endowed 
it with a most beautiful and harmonious form, and preserved its 
spirit true to the earliest traditions. By this work, apart from his 
other productions, W: is entitled to hold a prominent place 
among German poets.’’ Was not Tennyson’s poetic fame enlarged 
by ‘‘ The Idyls of the King,’’ in which precisely the same sort of 
effect was spent ? 

Professcr Dippold first sets forth in much detail the mythology 
of the Teuton’s, which forms the background of the Ring of the 
Nibe'una, explaining and interpreting at every step, and citing 
classical passages for further illustration. The gods and goddesses 
of our Saxon forefathers, the giants, dwarfs, water-sprites,—all 
pass in review and let us look into their homes, from Valhall on 
high to the Rhine-bed below. Then we are told of the many forms 
in which the Nibelang myth has come down from its prehistoric or- 
igin,—the Icelandic sagas, the Danish folk-songs, the German epic, 
—and are shown that from the earliest and simplest of these 
sources Wagner has drawn his material and his inspiration. 

Next follow in successive chapters the four parts of the Ring of 
the Nibelung. This drama is a festival play for three days and a 
fore-evening, of which the fore-evening is occupied by the ‘* Rhein- 
gold, ’’ the first day by the ‘* Walkiire,”’ the second by ‘‘ Siegfried,” 
and the third day by the “‘ Gétterdimmerung.’’ It is in this por- 
tion of the volame that our author seems most at home and most 
original. He is in love with his theme, and makes the most of it. 
Not content with a general description of the progress of the story, 
he delves underneath to find the ethical ideas it aims to enforce, 
and by frequent quotations from Francis Hueffer makes clear the 
purport of the musical setting Meanwhile the scenery and move- 
ment of the play are fully described. Ever and anon selected pas- 
sages are introduced in German, with an alliterative translation by 
Professor Dippold well reproducing the spirit of Wagner himself. 
\Ve are tempted to quote a passage as a sample of the whole. 

‘At the opening of the ‘Rheingold’ the scene represents the 
bottom of the Rhine. ‘A short instrumental introduction depicts 
the sound and motion of the deep. It is founded on the chord of 
E flat, given out at first in long-drawn notes, which soon dissolve 
themselves into shorter rhythmical formations, rising and falling 
alternately from the highest to the lowest octaves, likethe murmur- 
ing waves of a rapid river. A suave theme is gradually developed, 
with the strains of which the three water-maidens accompany their 
merry gambols.’ A greenish twilight prevails,—lighter upward, 
darker downward. The water appears flowing onward, the turbu- 
lent waves tossing from right to left. ... . In the middle of the 
scene, round a cliff, which with its slender point rises up into the 
larger and brighter waves, one of the Rhine-daughters, Woglinde, 
swims about in graceful movement. She is soon joined by another, 
Wellgunde, who dives down from the flood to the cliff, and they 
try playfully to catch each other. Flosshilde, the third Rhine- 
daughter, joins them. . . . . But presently, out of the dark chasm 
below, appears the wily dwarf Alberich, the treacherous Nibelung, 
who looks with growing delight on the frolicsome game of the 
Rhine-daughters. ‘ His arrival is at once announced in the orelies- 
tra by a new theme, the jerky abruptness of which indicates the 
nature of the mischievous dwarf. ‘The introduction of a surrep- 
titious G flat into the graceful motions of the water-music is a 
master-struke of graphic characterization. Alberich exclaims : 

“* Aus Nibelheim’s Nacht From Nibelheim’s gloom 
Naht’ ich euch gern, ld gladly draw near, 
Neigtet ibr euch zu mir.’ Winning welcome to gain. 

‘The maidens dive deeper and perceive the hideous form of Al- 
berich. Flosshilde is aware of impending danger; she swims 
swiftly upwards and says: 

Hiitet das Gold! 
Vater warnte Father warned us 
Vor solehem Fetnd.’ ’Gainst such a foe. 

‘* Alberich, dazzled by the beauty of the maidens, begs them to 
let him join in their play. Flosshilde, seeing that amorous passion 
has taken possession of the Nibelung, says: 

“* Nun lach ich der Furcht, Now laugh I at fear, 
Der Feind ist verliebt.’ The foe is in love. 
_ “* The Rhine-maidens, one after the other, begin to tease Alber- 
ich by alternately alluring and repulsing him. They swim away 
from each other, hither and thither, now higher, now lower, to pro- 
veke him to pursue them; and at last, foaming with rage, he 


measures of 


Guard the gold! 


stretebes his clenched fist up toward them. At that moment bis 
attention is suddeuly caught by a beautifnl spectacle. Through the 
flood from above a gradually brighter-glowing light has penetrated, 
which now at a high spot in the middle cliff kindles into a dazzling 
and brilliant glare; a magical golden light breaks thence through 
the water. The Rhine-daughters joyfully salute the gold as the 
rays of the rising sun fall upon it, while Alberich’s glance is irre- 
sistibly attracted by the light. The maidens give expression to the 
contempt they feel for the Nibelung, since he had never heard of 
the Rhine gold before. If it is naught but a plaything for the 
maidens, Alberich pretends to disdain it, but Wellgunde thought- 
lessly says : 
“* Der Welt Erbe . The realm of the world 

Gewianne zu eigen, By him shall be won, 

Wer aus dem Rheingold ho from the Rhinegold 

Schirfe den Ring, Vath wrought the ring 

Der maaslose Macht ihm verlieh’.’ Imparting measureless power. 


** Despite the warning of Flosshilde, the sisters unwittingly be- 
tray the secret. Woglinde exclaims : 

“** Nur wer der Minne Macht versagt, 
Nur wer der Liebe Lust verjagt, 
Nur der erzielt sich den Zauber 
Zum Reif zu zwingen das Gold.’ 
Who the delight of love forswears, 
He who derides its ravishing joy, 
He alone has the magie might 
To mould into ring the gold. 


Yet the Rhine-daughters deem themselves safe from danger, as 
beings are born to love, and Alberich especially appeared to 
pine away with amorous desires. The Nibelung, however, had his 
glance fixed upon the gold, while he listened to the chatter of the 
maidens. He forgets their charms and accurses love, since to him 
it means bnt sensual enjoyment. . . . . He plucks the gold from 
the cliff aud plunges with it into the depths, where he disappears 
Dense night breaks suddenly in on every side. The maidens dive 
after the thief into the water below. 

“Tt remains to mention the weird music accompanying the rape 
of the gold by Alberich, and the lamentations of the water-maidens 
sounding through the darkness at the end of thisscene. The latter 
are illustrated by the identical strains of their joyful song, but ap- 
pearing here in a sad C minor transformation, continued by the 
orchestra in an interlude, which, founded on the melodious mate- 
rials already alluded to, leads gradually into the second scene.’’ 


Lire or Livinastonr. By Thomas Hughes, Author of 
**Tom Brown at Rugby,’’ ete. New York: John B. Alden. 
204 pp, 74x4}. Price, 35 cents. 

Mr. Hughes tells this thrilling tale without adornment of any 
sort; since he does not have to manufacture a bero, his subject is 
a hero born. David Livingstone has been described by Stanley as 
‘© character that I venerated, that called forth all my enthusiasm 
and sincerest admiration. You may take any point in Dr. Living- 
stone’s character and analyze it carefully, and I will challenge any 
man to find a fault in it.”” But this greatest explorer of modern 
times begins the wonderful account of his missionary journeys and 
researches in South Africa with the modest words, ‘‘ My own in- 
clination would lead me to say as little as possible about myself.’’ 

From the age of ten, when ‘‘ Davie’’ went to work in a cotton 
mill, to the day when Dr. Livingstone, of world-wide fame, laid 
down his life in African wilds, he viewed toil as an essential part 
of his education, and an honest pride in poverty was strong in him. 
** My own order, the honest poor,’’ was his familiar phrase. In 
the epitaph which he placed over his parents’ grave, the children, 
by name, express thankfulness to God ‘for poor and pious 
parents.’” When asked to change ‘‘and"’ for but,’’ he point- 
edly refused. His reading in the factory was carried 0 by placing 
the book on a portion of the spinning jenny, so that he could catch 
sentence after sentence as he passed at his work. He read his 
Virgil and Horace easily before he was sixteen, in spite of adverse 
circumstances. It might be said that by favor of adverse circum- 
stances he became one of the world’s chief benefactors, and won 
immortal fame. In the story of his life, romance is outdone. 


—- 


sential for a comprehension of Cwsar’s campaigns in Gaul. A very 
interesting feature of the book is the constant comparison of the 
ancient with the modern modes of warfare. A non-military critic 
may now and then question a statement, as that ‘‘ a mortar throw- 
ing a bomb of 120-130 pounds weighs about 40 ‘pounds,”’ but such 
cases are rare. The abundance of citations of ancient passages and 
the index of Latin militery terms form a very helpful addition from 
the point of view of the schoolroom. 

Latin Accipence AND Exercises. Arranged for Be- 
gioners. By W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A., As- 
sistant Masters at Cranleigh School. London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 1888. 6x4. pp. 78. Price, 40 cents. 

This little book is the ‘‘ introduction’? to the series known as 
Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. It contains the barest paradigms 
of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, including seven irregular 
Its may be from the statement that 

ese seven irregulars occupy but three pages; its meagerness 

from avother, that the third declension of nouns covers but a single 
page and embraces but three models,—judex, nubes, and opus, The 
latter half of the book is devoted to exercises in translation, from 
both Latin and English, accompanied by six short rules and seven- 
teen brief vocabularies. The type, though clear, is finer than we 
ordinarily see in American books for beginners; certain of the 
paradigms (designed to be omitted) are printed in type altogether 
unsuitable for school use. Some of the terms employed have astrange 
look to our eyes, ¢. g , the conjunctive mood, parisyllables, and im- 
parisyllables. The order of cases in declension, too, seems odd : the 
nominative is immediately followed by the vocative and accusative, 
before the genitive. These, however, are minor points. To our 
view. the chief defect of the book for use with small children (and 
no others would need so elementary a textbook) is the entire ab- 
sence of explanation and of means for arousing and sustaining in- 
terest. On this side of the Atlantic a fuller book would find 
more acceptance. 


ELEMENTS OF PsycHoLoey. Designed especially for 
Young Teachers. By E. C. Hewett, LL.D., President Illinois 
State Normal University. Cincinnati and New York: Van 
Antwerp, Bragg, and Co. 192 pp. 

The author easily ranks with the first half dozen men in this 

country whose experience, pre tion, and taste entitle them to 
speak with authority, tact, and good judgment to young teachers. 
Those who have known Dr. Hewett for a quarter of a century, as 
we have, would expect from his pen what is found here. The 
leading facts of the human mind, its powers and capabilities; the 
laws whieh govern its working and growth; and the ways of 
strengthening and cultivating its powers,—are given in a direct and 
easily understood form. 
The author styles it, ‘‘ A book of texts, commented upon for 
young people of moderate acquirements, rather than for philoso- 
phers, learned men, or controversionalists.’? We should style gs a 
book of bait, tempting the student to read deeper into the various 
phases of philosophy here touched upon, because of the relishing 
character of that which is here given. There is no reason why 
every teacher may not readily understand and appreciate any sub- 
ject here treated. It is clearly the fruit of one third of a century’s 
experience in teaching teachers. 

THE next volume in Appleton’s International Educa- 
tion Series is by L. R. Klemm, Ph. D., principal of the Cincinnati 


Alexander’s conquests pale before those of the intrepid Scotchman. 


Casar's Army. A Study of the Military Art of the 
Romans in the Last Days of the Republic. By Harry P. Judson. | 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1888. 7$x5, pp., 127. Price, $1.10. 
Recent years have supplied admirable facilities for the school | 
reading of the ordinary classics,—especially for the interpretation | 
and illustration of the text so that the modern reader may get some- | 
thing of the same impression from his reading that a young con- 
temporary of the author might have secured. Possibly no author 
has fared better in this regard than Cesar. Since the publication | 
of the Histoire de Jules César, by Napoleon ILI., there has been | 
no lack of excellent maps and detailed plans of his campaigns and | 
more important battles. And the thorough-going work of a Ger-| 
man commentator has set all the American editors and publishers | 
of Cesar at the pleasant task of illustr ting the military life of the 
Romans in a very realistic way. 
The present book is a product of this recent movement. The 
author has made a study of the whole setting of Casar’s military 
career, and here presents in compact form, with some fifty wood 


euts accompanied by five maps and fourteen plans, all that is ea- 


Technical School, entitled European Schools, or, What I Saw in 
the Schools of Germany, France, Austria, and Switzerland. Dr. 


| Klemm is so well known to our readers, through the JoURNAL OF 


EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and ‘‘ Chips from a Teach- 
er’s Workshop,’’ that it is unnecessary for ns to give this work 
more than a simple announcement. 


Messrs. Hoveuton, & Co., Boston and New 
York, announce for early publication, Literary Landmarks: A 
Guide to Good Reading for Young People, and Teachers’ Assistant. 
By Mary E. Burt, teacher of literature, Cook County Normal 
School. Certainly no one is better prepared than Miss Burt to 
provide the best reading matter for children. 


BOOKS 
Sweet-Brier ; by M. E. W. Sherwood ; price, $1.25. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. 
Margaret Maliphant; by Mrs. Comyns Carr; price, 45 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis (Books I-IV); with introduction and notes by 
Francis W. Kelsey, Ph.D., and Andrew C. Zenos, M.A. ; price, $1.60. 


Bo:ton: Allyn & Bacon. 


Che Irreeular Verbs of Attic Prose; % Addison Hegue; price, 
$1.50. —— Euripides Iphigenia among the Taurians; edited by Isaac 
Flagg; price, $1.50. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A New English Grammar; by Alfred Holbrook. Cincinnati: Van 
Antwerp, Bragg. & “o, 

The Academic Algebra; by Wm. F. Bradbury, A.M , and Grenville 
C. Emery, A.M.; price. $1.08. Boston: Thompson, Brown. & Co. 

Notes on Difficult Passages of the New Testament ; by Rev. Elias 
Riggs, D D. ; price, $1 25.——Asa Turner, A Home Missionary Patri- 
arch and His 4 Gearge D.D.; price, $1.75. Bos- 
ton: Corngreational 8S. 8. an ublishing Co. 

The Distinetive Tdea in Edueation ; by Rev. C. B. Hurlbert, D.D. ; 
price, 5cts. New York: John B Alden. 


| 


WENTWORT 


| Representing the BEST METHODS, made feasible; with the BEST PROBLEMS. 
WENTWORTH’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


| Prof. G. A. WENTWORTH and Miss E. M. REED. 
| Entirely New. Introduction Price, 30 cents. 


A complete and carefully designed pupils’ book. Profusely illustrated. Pro- 
_foundly philosophical in method; simple and ingenious in development; rich 
and varied in matter; attractive in style; and practical in effect. 


WENTWORTH AND 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


WENTWORTH’S 


AN AUXILIARY BOOK. 


H’S ARITHMETICS. 


Introduction Price, 70 cents. 

The motto of Wentworth’s Arithmetics is MASTERY; the principle of the 
method is, LEARN TO DO BY DOING; and the result is found to be PRAC- 
TICAL ARI!HMETICIANS. Tested by this high standard, the Grammar 
Scoot ARITHMETIC has been found eminently successful. 


The book contains just about the right kind and quantity of material for the grades below the 
High School.—W. S. Perry, Supt. of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


REED’S FIRST STEPS IN NUMBER. 


Teachers’ Edition, 90 cts.; Pupils’ Edition, Three Parts, 30 cts. ench, complete, 90 cts.; Drill Cards, 5 cts. for Tem Cards. 


| ing pri ithmeti ired in the Philadelphia schools. 
These books are in exact accord with the —Jauss MacAuwran, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


| GINN & COMPANY, Pusuisuers, . . . Boston, New YORK, CHICAGO. 


GRAM. SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 
Mr. George B. Files goes from the principalship of Cony High 


be closely followed by those p' 
suggest 


which papers and 


al ipresented, and the 
ered by the aze intended to lead. 


VERMONT. 
The new academy building at Ludlow was dedicated Aug. 28. 


John Hancock, the veteran state superintendent by appointment, 


‘Te is |is the Republican nominee and will go before the people in Noven. 


ive rather of the amount and kind of work to be cov- 


ber. His opponent, Mr. Miller, isa young man of much energy, 
who succeeded in getting the Democratic nomination that was sup: 
d to have gone to anotber. There is rarely any scratching on 
this office, and if Governor Foraker is reélected, John Hancock yi] 
administer the educational interests. 
There is a probability that Prof. E. E. White, recently superin. 


free discussions to 


teachers were present, and | tendent of the Cincinnati public schools, will be called to the pree- 


incipal of Lewiston High School, ils and i ve . A 
School, Augusta, to the piace of principal of Sumner building is one of the best in the| jdency of the Cincinnati University. 


made vacant by the election of Principal Jordan to a professor- ||... part in the exercises. The 

ship in Bates College. 

e Lincoln County Teachers’ Association meets at Wiscasset, 

Friday and Saturday, Oct. 4 and 5. 

Thoreday a Frid Sept. 12 and 13 d d thei 
and Friday, we istants shall understand their 
John A. Tuck (Kent’s Hill 76) has been appointed principal of ei them any. 

the government school at Unga, Alaska. : 

A. W. Meserve (Bowdoin ’88) bas become principal of 

Monson Academy, with Miss Clara Pullen as assistant. 


An impo 
tendent Palmer for this week, to 


, and deserves a large patronage. ; 
state now os, educational meeting was called by State Superin- 


nty Association meets at Fort Fairfield, | scious county examinations. Mr. Palmer fully intends that his 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Miss Hattie A. P. Roth, whose exercises in the JoURNAL have] boroughs were consolidated, and steps looking toward the building 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
The school directors of the flooded districts of the Conemaugh 


oo tes f id ill | Valley have issued an appeal to the school boards of the state and 
duties if interchange of ideas w the “Laritable people of the country, asking aid for the schools, 
The board of trade has passed resolutions declaring that the inter. 
ests of the whole valley would be more rapidly advanced if al] the 


discuss the matter learned at the 


Mr. J. W. Goff goes from Anson Academy to the State Normal | heen widely used and heartily enjoyed, leaves the principalsbip of | of permanent bridges and toward securing national aid were taken, 


School at South Dakota. Frank G. Manson (Dartmouth) succeeds |;},¢ Lincoln School, Somerville, t 
him at the Academy. 

Mr. B. J. Hinds (Colby ’86) leaves Machias, where he bas been 
for three years as a very successful principal of the high school, to! Quiney, will go to Malden at an 
take charge of the high school in Weston, Mass. be filled by Sydney E. Junkins, | 


Mr. A. J. Whitney goes from the high school at Machiasport to/ ate of Dartmouth College in the class of 1887. 
x Arthur N. Whitney, of the Adams Sehool, Quincy, 
R. Mareten is elected principal of the high school at/, gub-master’s position at Cambridge. His successor has not yet 


take charge 9s principal of the Machias High School. 
Mr. John 
Biddeford. Mr. Marsten has 
the high school. 
Mr. Seymour Matthews, of Castine, takes charge of the Mill-|,ictant in the Somerville 
bridge High School. 


been very successful as principal of | heen appointed. 


cational Associations, during the fall of 1889 : 

I. Teachers’ Reports of Difficulties Met: (1) In instruction; (2) yet been appointed. 

Classification and Organization; (3) In goyernment,—Discussion 
of same. 


II. Teaching Exercises in Reading, Arithmetic, Language, and | fore him, is to be closed. Mr. M 


i Kelley Training School at Newburyport. 
a ‘Ss. onlay late principal of the Wollaston School, 


Miss Laura A. Giddings, a popular and highly accomplished as- 

Bich School, has resigned her position to| be expected. 
; assume the editorial direction of the Miller Magazine, a New York ° a ; 
The following is the general program and syllabus of subjects, | yeriodical devoted to woman’s dress reform. Miss Giddings has The site chosen is a beautiful one. 


ree by State Superintendent Luce, for meetings of County | ¢ time been a valued contributor to this monthly and will p 
work with keen enjoyment. Her successor has not | graphically distinct from the southern portion of the territory, 


The well-known boarding-school conducted by George F. Mills, | the two sections. 
at South Williamstown, and by his father, Benjamin 


accept the position of principal 
WASHINGTON. 
State Eaitor, F. B. GAULT, Tacoma, 

The “‘ handle’’ of Idaho, geographically and commercially be- 
longs to Washington. In this section one of the chief towns is 
has accepted | Moscow, delightful as to location and very promising as to its future, 
W. F. Williams is the efficient principal of schools. The build- 
ing is creditable, the public school sentiment intelligent and co. 
operative, and the teachers fairly efficient. Good school work may 


advanced salary. His place will 
ate of Newport, N. H., a gradu- 


The Territorial University has been located at Moscow, Idaho. 
But Mosecow is less than two 


miles from the Washington line, and the ‘ pan handle’’ is geo- 


a range of mountains being an almost insuperable barrier between 
The Moscow people look upon the location of 
. Mills, be-| the university in their midst as a political measure to prevent ar- 


ills had made a fine reputation for | nexation to Washington, and consequently have not turned to the 


Geography: (1) Classes chosen from members or from pupils in | his institute, but owing to the large expenses involved he was forced | proposed institution as cordially as they would if they had struggled 


town; (2) Brief statement, oral or written, of purposes of the ex-| io 9o into insolvency. 
ercise; (3) Exercise given; (4) 
the exercise. : 

ILI. Evils of the District System: First, From Standpoint of \that part of Williamstown. The 


Supervisor—(1) Selection of unfit teachers; (2) Too frequent | by graduates of Greylock Institute, and by the many friends| worthily commemo 
changes of teachers; (3) Hinders vigilant and thorough inspee-| of the Mills family throughout the country. In this event are in- 


tion; (4) Divides and weakens responsibility for success of schools; | -olyed the fruit of many years 
(5) Will make the administration of the free textbook law diffi- | yf- Mills is a teacher of the first 
cult and more expensive. Second, From Standpoint of Teacker— seay from his native town. 
(1) Fails to furnish fit schoolhouses; (2) Fails to furnish appii- 
ances as aids to instruction; (3) Causes neighborhood j:alousies 
and quarrels detrimevtal to the scbools; (4) Hinders continnity 
d efficiency of instruction by too frequent charges of teachers ; 
®) Makes courses of study in mixed schools impracticable 


NEW 
Edward P. Wate:bury, LL. 


IV. Free Textbooks, Advantages to accrue to Schools from: (1) | sixty-eight years. He had been principal of the State Normal| works and wins, affords his city good 
Prompt and full supply ; (2) Uniformity in school and town; (3) | School in Albany since 1882, succeeding Dr. Alden. 
Better classification ; (4) Increased attendance. ee 


V. Discussion of Queries: (1) Should declamations and select 
readings be required in ungraded schools? (2) What forms of 
punishment are allowable ? (3) How can temperance instruction 


be made more efficient ? (4) How shall the idle pupil be treated ? | Hayes, wife of ex President Hayes. 


(5) How can we form in our pupils sight habits of study ? Webb Hayes Seminary.’’ 


OHIO. 
Fremont is to establish a school in honor of the late Mrs. 


b It was hoped that he would be able to ar-|to secure the prize. But these same people are intelligent and 
discussion and criticism of | range matters so as to continue the school, but it has finally been| progressive, and the university will soon find a warm support and 
decided to close the establishment. This will be a great blow to/| liberal patronage. 


Colfax, Whitman County: Here are two historical names, most 
Geographically, Whitman is a vast 
county ; educationally, it is still vaster, for it is a leader, a banner 
of faithful and admirable work. | county, in Eastern Washington. Here the writer conducted a 
order, and will probably be drawn | normal institute of one week. About seventy-five teachers were 
present, and all were as interested and intereeting as one will see 
anywhere. County Superintendent Bean is a graduate of Laue 
University, Kansas, a teacher of experience, and a discreet officer. 
His work is sincere and permament. 
O, A. Noble is principal of the Colfax School. Noble by name, 


pews will also be received with 


YORK, 
D., Ph.D., died in Albany re- 


cently, of a complication of diseases, after a short illness, aged| nature, and noble professionally, given to us by Nebraska, he 


schools, and is already a 
substantial man in our cause. 


i “ rative Association, of Chicago on page under - 
ers’ Agency Column,—the second advertisement. 


Titk 


Riverside Library for Young People. 


Sterling and Interesting Books of History, Biography, Travel, Natural History, 
Adventure, &c., written by authors especially qualified. 


|. The War of Independence. By Joun Fiske. 
2. George Washington: An Historical Biography. By Horace E. ScuppEr. 
3. Birds Through an Opera-Glass, By FLoxence A. MERRIAM. 
4. Up and Down Brooks, By Mary E. BAwrorp. 
Other books in preparation. 


Teachers’ Price, 64 cts. each, postpaid. 


Literary Landmarks. 


A Guide to Good Reading for Young People, and Teachers’ Assistant, 


With Charts and original designs, and a list of the best books which cover the 
necessities of school libraries, teachers’ books, and children’s reading. 


By MARY E, BURT, 
Teacher of Literature, Cook County Normal School, Englewood, Il. 


This book shows how good literature can be introduced into schools f the 1 grad 
how children can be taught to acquire a taste for such literature. atid 9 nei ae 


Teachers’ Price, 64 cents, postpaid. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & €0., 4 Park St.. Boston. 


Ready This Week: 


BIBLE SELECTIONS AND RESPONSIVE READINGS, 


For Use in Public and Private Schools of all Grades. 


Arranged by GEORGE W. WINsLow, Principal of Observation School, Westfield, Mass. With an 
Introduction by Rev. Joseru T. Duryea, D. D. About 350 pages. Cloth. 50 cts 
The general outline of this book is as follows: Miscellaneous selections from tl 

Psalms, Prophecies concerning the Coming of Christ, Christmas Readings, Life and Teadinen ar ine 
Faster Readings, and selectious from the Aets. ending with general selections from the Old Testament. 
The Selections are of uniform length, and are taken from the most interesting portions of the Old and New 

rthday, Fast Day, Easter. and Memurial Day; 
read in ¥i also responsive readings 80 

ges 0 e@ book may seen at once. It saves time for time for the t 

selection for every morning, is strictly non-sectarian, and every thing not suited to children hae eee nee 


fully omitted. 
GH SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


CHARLES H. KILBORN, Publisher, 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


FIFTY-FOUR VOLUMES 


Ot valuable Mathematical books for sale, in quan-| r you are tired of theoret- 
Hel your library with choice volumes, 1 at reasonable ng memory methods, and want 


prices, “For catalogue apply to | a practical one, write us. 


ORCUTT, M r, 
anage Shedd’s Natural Memory Method. 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. The Memory Co., 4 W. 14th 8t., N. Y. City. 


- 


READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The attention of Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested in Reading and Elocution, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications. 


Practical Elocution. w. sHoemaxer, a.m. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 


This work, as its name implies, is a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole subject 
of elocution, giving brief consideration to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. It is univer 
sally acknowledged to be the first of its kind. 


300 pages. Cloth, - - «= $1.25 
Introduction price, - - - - 
Exchange price, d 


The Hlocutionists Annual. 


“*The best series of Speakers published.”’ 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 

The advantage in using these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that they contain the best sele«- 
tions for the purpose, and second, that their cost is so slight that the book can be frequently changed 
and the pupils be thus afforded a constant supply of fresh material. 

200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper 30 cts. 
Introduction Price, 30 cts., 


Best Things from Best Authors. 


Vals, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued. 

Each vol is posed of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order of their isst® 
They are admirably adapted to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. Being cot 
posed of the Hlocutionist’s Annuals, they possess the same attractions. The only difference is ‘ 
matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, it will be seen the 0 
is proportionately no greater. 

600 pages. Cloth,each, - - - «= 1.50 


These introduction prices are made spestenty Sow, and are to be obtained only by ordering direct fro” 


the publishers, not through the booksel rther particulars cheerfully furnished. Corresponden 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 1124 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Miss Lucy Wheelock’s 


NORMAL CLASS 


New Publications. 
NOW READY!-- The October Part of 


THE SEASON, 


Ladies’ Illustrated Magazin 
Containing the newest Paris Fashions and 


FOR 
gant designs in Fancy work, Needle-work, Crochet. E ; 1@ § 
broidery, ete. The only Magazine ublishi bout 00 1 za te :' I 
NAL Designsand 3 E egant Co n er r n eae 


Price, 30 Cents per Part. Of All Newsdealers. Will re-open the second week in Oc' * 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 


At CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 
HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCA 2 
T Register Now. | 3 Somerset ste 259 BoyisTon Sr., 
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Spokane College was not a sufferer by fire in 
the recent conflagration. President Lasher was 
our co-laborer in the Latah County Institute, 
Idaho, and was “‘ booked ”’ for Whitman County, 
Washington, but the fire called him home. Dr. 
Lasher has, in three years, built up a strong insti- 
tution. Last year the attendance was 200, and 
the faculty pumbers nine teachers and professors, 
The college has real estate valued at a quarter of 
a million dollars. 

Colfax College occupies a fine building, upon an 
eminence, in Colfax. Pres. E. T. Trimble has 
left the institution to take charge of Grace Sem- 
inary, Centralia,—another Baptist school. It is 
said that the college fares poorly financially. 
Several similar institu'ions are leading a forlorn 
hope. Eastern generosity and denominational 
pride have been appealed to in support of such 
schools. It takes money and students for a col- 
lege, and neither has been forthcoming; slim 
attendance, slim receipts, and no endowment, 
have been conditions difficult to meet. But the 
next decade will, doubtless, have something better 
in store for,these schools. Our own people will be 
able to contribute to their support. The popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing, and the patronage will 
likewise increase. The crisis will soon be passed, 
and it is to be hoped the so-called colleges will soon 
blossom out into real colleges, well supported and 
well conducted. 

Walla Walla is erecting a fine school building. 
It will be surpassed by none in the State of Was 


ington. 

The Baker School, Walla Walla, has a beau- 
tiful grove upon the grounds. This is a monu- 
ment to a noble lady, a teacher, who, with her 
pupils, planted the trees years ago, at a time when 
people thought trees would not grow in the ‘‘ In- 
land Empire,’”’ — the Walla Walla country. 
That Arbor Day was long before governors pro- 
claimed and legislatures legislated such days. 

Dayton, Columbia County, is an urban gem. 
Here this editor conducted an institute for one 
week. 

The Dayton schools are under the management 
of W. A. Payne, a graduate of the Kirksville 
(Nev.) Normal School. Young, energetic, skilled, 
he combines many elements of the ‘‘ born”’ 
teacher and leader. He is a valuable addition 
to the school forces of the state. There are ten 
assistants. 

Principal Damas, of Waitsburgh, goes to a New 
York normal school for a year of study, particu- 
larly on the lines of psychological research. Thus 
our school workers prepare for the great work 
opening up here in the Pacific Northwest. 

Thirty years ago Joaquin Miller taught a school 
in Washington Territory, and speaks of the mat- 
ter with much satisfaction. Recently he carried 
out the romantic idea of visiting the spot where 
the old schoolhouse once stood. The pines had 
again taken possession of the site and of the ad- 
joining “‘clearing.’”’ The-poet- of the Sierras 
should be made an honorary member of the Wash- 
ington State Teachers’ Association. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, 


The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institate for 
Teachers has recently completed its twelfth annual 
session of five weeks. The number in attendance 
has been the largest, probably, in its history. 
More than three hundred and forty persons have 
been in attendance, representing twenty-eight 
states and territories and the Provinces of Quebec 
and Nova Scotia, and Japan had also a repre- 
sentation. 

The teachers in attendance the present year were 
from the highest order of their respective grades, 
and were those who desired to spend part of 
their vacation in professional study, or for ad- 
vanced culture in some special line of work. They 
were teachers in primary, grammar, and high 
schools ; principals of academies, sup-rintendents 
of schools, teachers of training classes, and college 
professors. 

In the academic department critical and com- 
prehensive training was given in the several 
branches of natural sciences, drawiog and paint- 
ing, elocution, ancient languages, history, civil 
government, mathematics, microscopy, vocal and 
instramental music. The faculty included Dr 


Emerson, the president of the Monroe School of 
Oratory. Boston; Professor Dorchester, of the 
Boston University; Dr. Mowry, editor of Educa- 
“on, and president of the Institute; Professor 
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fessor Burgess, in zodlogy; Professor Dwi ht in 
geology and mineralogy; Professor Battey ta mi- 
croscopy; Miss Ella M. Drury inelocution. 

The School of Methods, added last year to this 
Institute, has been under the intelligent aad ener- 
getic management of A. W. Edson, one of the 
nts of the Board of Educa- 

‘on. ihe success in this department is largel 
due to his abilityas a manager. Among the ox 
teen instructors in this department were some of 
the most eminent educators in the country, —in- 
cluding Mr. MacAlister, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia; Principal Greenough, of Westfield 
Normal School ; Superintendent Aldrich, of Quincy 
“ye Boyden, of Bridgewater 

ormal School ; Superintendent Meleney, of Som- 
erville; and 

We learn that some important additions are 
contemplated for 1890, such as better accommoda- 
tions for the departments of zodlogy, botany, min- 
eralogy, and microscopy. A new department will 
be organized, embracing methods of study in high 
schools. 

The officers of the Institute for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President — William A. 
Mowry, A.M, Ph.D., Boston; Vice-President— 
J. D. King, M.S., Ph.D., Edgartown; Clerk— 
Arthur C. Boyden, A.M., Bridgewater; Treasurer 
C. E. Meleney, A.M., Somerville; Auditor— 
William D. Dwight. Ph.D., Poughkeepsie; Di- 
rectors—William B. Dwight, Ph.B. A. W. Edson, 
A.M., Worcester; C. W. Emerson, M.D., Bos- 
ton; Edward S. Burgess, A.M., Washington, 
D. C.; James Jenkins, A.B., Worcester, Mass ; 
John C. Rolfe, A.M., Cincianati, O.; J. C. 
Greenough, A.M., Westfield, Mass. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From August 28 to September 8, inclusive.) 


— Boulanger will submit to arrest. 

— Disastrous prairie fires in Minnesota. 

— Monster mass meeting of London strikers. 

— Marked falling off in California’s vintage. 

— France refuses to annex the New Hebrides. 

— Ten thousand lives lost by floods in Japan. 

Utes, of Colorado, killing deer by the whole- 
sale. 

— A new Catholic university is pro for 
Ireland. 

_— Two Baltimore breweries purchased by for- 
eigners. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes celebrates his eighti- 

eth birthday. 

— Race wars at Gouldsboro, La., and at Shell 
Miss. 

— The adventurer Graham goes over Ni a 
Falls in a barrel. 

— Two colored men at Selma, Ala., lynched for 
editing a paper. 

— An earthquake in a Russian village buries 
129 people alive. 

— Artisans and workingmen of all sorts join the 
strike in London. 

— Malietoa declines, for the present, to take 
the Samoan throne. 

— More troubles in Crete, growing out of Mus- 
sulmen fanaticism. 

— General Aiger is the new commander-in- 
chief of the G. A. R. 

—A gold medal is awarded the Boston educa- 
tional exhibit at Paris. 
— The public debt shows an increase during 
August of $6,076,692. 
— The state court dismisses the charge of mur- 
der against Judge Field. 
— Letters from Rome show that the Pope’s 
health is failing very fast. 
— In order not to be outdone by France, Ger- 
many will strengthen its army. 
— President Strong, of the Atchison road, suc- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR THE TIRED BRAIN 
from over-exertion. Try it. 


No one can read the record of the work of the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association, of 70 Dearc- 
born Street, Chicago, without feeling that if in 
want of a position with a better salary, this is the 


Agency to apply to Mr. Brewer, the manager, 
writes that there is no week during the Fall term 
that he does not receive many calls from School 
Boards to supply positions made vacant by fail- 
ures, promotions, sickness, and other causes. 

It is in some respects easier to get a position 
during the school year than in the Summer vaca- 
tion, as most teachers are ticd down and there are 
almost no good teachers to be had. It will pay 
any teacher to write to Mr. Brewer, at the above 
address. and secure the circulars of the Associa- 


Jenkins, of Worcester ; Professor Howard, of Bos- 
ton; Professor Dwight, of Vassar College; Pro- 


tion. Read them and become posted on its work. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 


An Outline Study of Man. | 


Or, THE BODY AND MIND IN ONE SYS- 
TEM. With illustrative diagrams. By MARK 
‘orKrns, D.D., LL.D., late President Wil- 

ams College. Revised edition. 12mo, $1.75. 
“or over ten years I have made it a text - book in 
tl senior elass of this school. It is, I think, the 
st atest and most useful of the books of the great 
es of our American educators, and is destined to do 

& reat work in forming not only the ideas but the 

ch. racter of youth everywhere.” — GEN. A. C. ARM 

STRONG, Principal of Hampton Institute. 


The Law of Love, and Love as 


a Law. 
Or, CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Mark Hop- 
KINS, D.D, LL D., late President Williams 


College. 12mo, $1.75. 

This is designed to follow the author's ‘ Outline 
Study of Man.’ As its title indicates, it 1s entirely 
an exposition of the cardinal precepts of Christian 
philosophy in harmony with nature, and on the basis 

hilosopby, 


ason. Like the treatise on mental 
onal uses, 


it is adapted with unusual skill to edu 


*.* These books will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET Rates. Terms given on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York. 


ceeded by Allen Manvel, of the Manitoba Com- 
pany. 

— The new Chinese minister is to be accompa- 
nied by his wife, a woman of high caste. 

— The City of Paris makes the shortest trans- 
Atlantic trip on record,—5 days and 19 honrs. 

— The Protestants of the United Kingdom bit- 
terly —— the [rish University scheme. 

— The governors of seventeen states express 
their approval of the movement to remove Gen- 
eral Grant’s remains to Washington. 

— In accordance with a law recently passed, 
the French government has taken formal posses- 
sion of the telephone stations in Paris. The com 
pany protested, and only submitted to force. | 


SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


The Teachers’ Co- ve Association of Chi- 
cago, is just sending out ten thousand (10,000) 
personal letters to School Boards throughout the 
country, to learn of all the eudden vacancies which 
always occur at the opening and during the first 
few weeks of the school year. 

If you can accept a better place, and wish to 
take advantage of the information this agency will 
receive, write to them at once. 

Last year Mr. Brewer averaged four calls a day 
for teaches during September and October. 

Address, TEACHERS’ Co-OPERATIVE A8so0- 
CIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago; Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


Works for Teachers and Students, 


HISTORY. 


No. XIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 


THE STORY OF PHCEN 


The Story of the Nations. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. 


Per volume, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF MEXICO. By Susan Hale. 


ICIA. By Prof. George Rawlinson. 


THE STORY OF THE HANSE TOWNS. By Helen Zimmern. 
THE STORY OF RUSSIA. By W. R. Morfill. 


Previous Issues. 


I— GREECE, by Harrison. 


IL—ROME, by Gilman. II[— THE JEWS, by Hosmer. IV —CHALDEA, by Ragozin. 


V—GERMANY, by Baring-Gould. VI—-NORWAY, by Boyesen. VII—SPAIN, by E. E.andS. Hale. VIII-HUN- 


GARY, by Vambery. 


IRELAND, by Lawless. 
Ragozin. XXI— MEDI.E VAL FRANCE, by Masson. 


Full descriptive lists 


1X —CARTHAGE, by Church. 
SPAIN, by Lane Poole. XI[L— THE NORMANS, by Jewett. XIII— PERSIA, by Benjamin. XIV— ANCIENT 
EGYPT, by Rawlinson. XV ~-ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE, by Mahaffy. XVI— ASSYRIA, by Ragozin. XVII— 
XVIII— GOTHS, by Bradley, XIX — TURKEY, by Lane-Poole, XX — MEDEA, by 


X—SARACENS, by Gilman. XI—TAE MOORS IN 


XXI— HOLLAND, by Rogers. 
sent on application. 


FRENCH CLASSICS FOR STUDENTS. 


EDITED By T. E. CRANE, 


1. Tableaux de ia Revolution Francaise. $1.50. 
11. Le Romantisme Francaise. $1 50. 
Ill. La Societe Francaise au Dix-Septieme Siecle. 


ciety in the X VI ith Century in its Relations 
Bibliography, and Notes. 


WORKS 


16mo, cloth, $1. 
ON PRONUNCIATION, 


An Account of French So- 
rs the Literature of the Period, with Introduction, 


By W. H. P. PHYFE. 
I, How Should I Pronounce ! or, The Principles of th Art of Correct Pronunci- 


ation. Third edition, 


If. The School Pronouncer. 
cloth, $1.25. 


Seven Thousand Words Often 
Difficulties in English Pronunciation. 


American Literature, 1607--1885. 
erature in Dartmouth College. 


the Rev. Epwin T. BARTLETT, D.D., 


Oectavo, cloth, two vols. 
Part I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN THOUGHT. 
(Completing the work) AMERICAN POETRY AND FICTION. 


Hebrew Scriptures. Arranged and edited as an introduction to the study of the Bible, by 


16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Based on Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


16mo, 


Mispronounced. A complete Handbuok of 
Including an unusually large number of proper 


names and words, and phrases from foreign languages. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
LITERATURE. 


By CHARLES F. meeateces, Professor of Lit- 
00. 


Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School 


in Philadelphia, and the Rev. Joun T. PETERS, Ph. D., Professor of the Old Testament 


Languages and Literature in the P. E. Divinity School in Philadelphia. 
PaRT I. HEBREW STORY FROM THE CREATION TO THE EXILE. 12mo, red edges. pp. 546. $1.50, 
“ JI, HEBREW LEGISLATION, TALES, POETRY, AND; PROPHECY. 12mo, red edges, pp. 564. 


(See separate prospectus ) $1.50 


From the Rev. GEORGE WILLIAMSON SMITH, D.D., President Trinit 


College; ‘‘ A work of great and 


permanent value, worthy of the scholarly men who have prepared it, and calcu ted to render much assist- 


ance to the advanced student, as well as to the ordinary re 


er of the Bible.” 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 


Press, and offered as specimens, as well as 
32mo, cloth extra, gilt tops. 


A Selection of some of the World’s Classics, uniquely and tastefully printed by the Knickerbocker 


of artistic typography as of the best literature. 


XV. THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Trans. by Geo. Long. $1.00. XVI. 


trations by John Tenniell. $1.26. XVII. ANCIENT 


XIX, TALES BY HENRICH ZSCHOKKE, $100. 
XX. American War Ballads. 


(Full list sent on application.) 


ESOP’S FABLES. Rendered chiefly from original sourcces. By Rev.'Thomas James, M.A. With 100 illus- 


SPANISH BALLADS. Historical and Romantic Trans- 


lated, with notes by J. &. Lockhart. Profusely illustrated. $1.50. XVIII. THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
SYDNEY SMITH. A Selection of the Most Memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. $1.00. 
“Little gems of Bookmaking,”—Com. Gazette, Cincinnati, 

A selection of the more noteworthy of the Ballads and 
Lyrics which were produced daring the Revolution, ‘he War of 1812, and the Civil War. 
Evited with Notes, George Cary Exgleston. 


With original illustrations. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


reat Words from Great Americans. Comprising the Declaration of Independence ; 
° "the Constitution of the United States, with Notes; Washington’s Circular Letter of Congratu- 
lation and Advice to the Governors of the Thirteen States ; Washington’s First and Second 
Inaugural Addresses and his Farewell Address; and Lincoln's Firat and Second Inaugural 


addresss, and his Farewell address; and his Gettysburg Address, 


sticution and an Appendix. Wich portraits 
The Pocket Atlas of the World. A 


illustrating Political and Physical Geography. 
Beautifully printed in 32mo, cloth ex:ra, $1; full leather, $1 50. 

A Dictionary of General Geography. 
Large 12mo, 650 pages. with nine lithographic maps, uni- 
Cloth, extra, $1 00; full leather, $1.50. 


Pocket Gazetteer of the World. 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.RG.S. 
form wit the Pocket Atlas of the World. 

The Practical Pocket Dictionary, in 

Italian. By Ignatus Wm. W-s ety. 4 vols. 


The Nursery Lesson Book. 
G. HUBERT, Jk. 


With an Index’to the Con- 
of Washington and Lincoln, 75 cents. 
Comprehensive and Popular Series of 54 Maps, 


Prepared by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
Edited by 


Four Languages — English, French, German and 
, 32mo, $4 50. 


ELEMENTARY. 

A Guide for Mothers in Teaching Young Children. By 
Fifty easy lessons, each lesson containing simple and progressive 
instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, and singing. 75 cents. 

Studies in Primary Education. By Mary Putnam JAcosI, M.D. $1.00. 


Contents.—The Flower or the Leaf—Experiments in Primary Education—The Place for the Study of 


Language in a Curriculum of Education. 


* 
sent on application. 


*,* Special terms to Teachers for examination and introduction. 


Educational and Fall Lists 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Devas Out of Doors. 
One Voyage. . 
The Academic Algebra. ° 
Physical Development. 
Christopher Columbus. . 
Babylon Electrified. . ° 
Religion and Science Allies, . 
The Champions of Agrarian Socialism. . e 
A Higher History of the United States. ° e 
Essentials of Physics and Chemistry. . . 
New Hydraulic Power. é 
Common Sense Letter Writer. ° 
Art in the Modern State. . 
Stubble or Wheat. 
The Butterflies of North America. ° ° 
Memory Training. ° ° 

The Three Germanies. 

Romapism and the Republic. 
Lora: The Major’s Daughter. 


Publisher. Price. 
Abbott” D Appleton & oe NY $! = 
J D Lothrop Co, 

Bredbury Thompson, Brown & Co, Bost } 4 
Allen Lee & Shepard, Boston He 
Belloy Gebbie & Co, Phia oa 
—" Chas H. Kerr & Co, Chicago 30 
Cathrein Peter Paul & Bro, Buffalo, N Y se 
Chambers F. F. Hansell & Bro, New Or. i 
Cutler G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 2 00 
Delitzsch B Westermann & Co, NiY 4 00 
Derbec ~- Bancroft Co, San Francisco 25 
Dick Dick & Fitzgerald, N Y 50 
Dilke J B Lippincott Co, Phila 2 50 

ADF Randolph & Co, N Y 25 
Edwards Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
Evans AS Barnes & Co, N 
Fa “ “ 
Fletcher Belford, Clarke, & Co, N Y 50 
Lansing W Kellamay, Boston 1 50 
Heimburg Worthington Co, 75 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
WRITING in the ioteoaei of educators and stu- 


dents, we desire to invite special attention to the 


announcement of G. P. Patnam’s Sons, 27 and 
29 West 23d Street, New York City, on page 157) 
of the JouRNAL of this week, headed ‘“‘ Works, 
for Teachers and Students.’’ We doubt if there 
can be found, in print, books of more interest and 
practical helpfulness in the English language on 
the subjects of history, literature, works of refer- 
ence, works on pronunciation, elementary guide- 
books in the training of children, French classics, 
aud books suited to aid and inspire the teacher 
with enthusiasm in her work than those published 
by this house. Phyfe’s books on pronunciation 
are almost a necessity to all teachers and students. 
** The Story of Nations,” a series of twenty-six 
books, constitutes an unequalled student’s library 
on historical topics; and the reference atlas of the 


world has no superior,—comprehensive, convenient 
in form, and cheap. The same is true of the 
Pocket Gazetteer and Practical Pocket Dictionary. 
We are pleased to announce that the publishers 
make special terms to teachers for examination 
and introduction, and that fdfl lists of their publi- 
cations will be sent on application. We bope that 
one hundred teachers will apply for descriptive 
lists as the result of this announcement. 


Have You to EDUCATE ?— 
The trustees and principal of Tilden Seminary for 
young ladies, desire to announce, in the interests 
of the higher education of young women, the offer 
of a few scholarships, for the coming year, to de 
serving pupils, who are not able to pey the full 
expense of obtaining an education. They desire 
the names of young ladies who would like to avail 
themselves of this offer. As the number is limited 
the earliest applications will be most favorably 


considered. or full information, apply to the 
pnceel, E. Hubbard Barlow, West Lebanon, 


It is easy to see from the facts given in another 
column, under the head of ‘‘ Teachers’ Ageucies,’’ 
why it is that the Teachers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, does not change its advertise- 
ments oftener. Mr. Brewer writes that he has too 
much to do to write ads. in the summer time, but 
he does not want to be forgotten by the teachers, 
and so he lets the old ads. run till it is a relief to 
see them changed. If he could only combine with 
one or two of the Eastern agencies that have plenty 
of time to write ads.,— with the work he is evi- 
dently doing, it would be a strong combination. 
Still as long as so many teachers are finding places 
through Mr. Brewer, we will pardon him if the 
ads. do get a little old. He hopes soon to have 
an agent visiting all the leading cities in New 
Engiand and New York, and any teacher who 
wishes to meet this agent should write him at once. 
Address Mr. Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


‘Teachers’ Help. Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 5000 copies 
have been sold during the past few months, since they 
came into our possession. But seven Manuals have 
been published ; they are : 


1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
2. Manual of Correspondence. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 

7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 
. J Paper, 25 ets., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : { Gieth, 40 cts., or five for $1.75. 
Address: Agents Wanted. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cco., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a Ladies’ College, a teacher es: 
clally qualified to teach Calisthenics and French by 
the Natural Method. and Common English branch 
—e lady of culture and refinement. Salary, $500 
home. Apply toHIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


‘The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.”’ 


ANYBODY CAN 
Price, $25.00. TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Kastman Dry Plate and Film Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PARONOMASIA, 


— Descriptions often tell amiss, 
The jester shows a wordy sport, 
For palest men are sometimes flush 
And tallest men are sometimes short. 
— Ex. 
—When yelling New 
sa ress and Carriage , aD 
at the Union Hore., opposite Grand Cen 


tral Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 


Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
yan live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 
Eiffel is said to have gained the first idea of the 
tower which bears his name from sitting behind an 
American woman in an American theater. — Life. 


For Hay Fever. Give Ely’s Creani Balm 
a trial. This justly celebrated remedy for the 
cure of catarrh, hay fever, cold in the head, &c., 
can be obtained of any reputable druggist, and 
may be relied upon as a safe and pleasant remedy 
for the above complaints and will give immediate 
relief. It is not a liquid, snuff or powder, has no 
offensive odor, and can be used at any time with 
good results, as thousands can testify, among 
them some of the attaches of this office.— Spirit 
of the Times. 


— Father — Robert. is it not about time that 
little boys were abed ? 

Robert (age six, carelessly glancing at his watch) 
—Really, father, I must be excused from ventur- 
ing an opinion. It is a subject in which I have lit- 
tle interest ; I have no little boys you kuow. — 
Binghampton Republican. 


Clark,— ‘‘ Well, I declare, Smithers, how you 
have picked up lately!’’ Smithers,— ‘* Yes, yes; 
things were bad enough with me a little while 
back, but I happened to run across the advertise- 
ment of B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., 
and they put me in position to make money right 
along. If you know of anybody else needing em- 
ployment, here is their name and address.”’ 


—Dr. Mary Walker threatens to j the 
Democratic party. Don’t. There 
enough breaches in the Democratic ranke.— New 
York World. 


_ ADVICE TO MorHERS.— Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
“* bright as a button.” It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
own y for whether arisin 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 
— Raphael Rightwell procured a ing post- 
tion on account of his perfect penmanship. R. 
Rightwell wrote well because he used one of 
Esterbrook’s No. 128 Extra Fine Elastic pens. 


‘What did 


N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. 


— “Seo you are a jail-bird, eh ? 
they put you in for?’’ Robin.”"—Boston Post. 


Blue Line Tablets, 


Eureka Tablets, 
New Perfect Pencil 
Composition Books, 


Writing TABLETS 


Sunbeam Tablets, 


Quincy Practice Papers, : : 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co, 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


5 cents, 


Tablets, 


Published this Month: 


1. MACBETH, 237 pages. 


Each volume contains Critical Comments, Su 
Specimens of Examination Papers, and Topics fo 


on receipt of 70 cents. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 


TWO NEW ANNOTATED EDITIONS OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


By HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu. D. 


2. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Price of each, in Cloth. 55 cefits; in Paper, 40 cents. 

estions, and Plans for the Study of English Literature, 
ssays. The Notes, though copious, are arranged Upou 
the principle of stimulating rather than superseding though. 


No teacher or student of Shakespeare can afford to be without a copy of these scholarly works. One 
copy of each, in cloth, wili be sent postpaid to teachers, for e- amination, on receipt of $1.00 ; or in paper 


188 pages. 


Golleges and Schools. 


Besres UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 


tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. WALKER. Prest. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
For Catalogues address 


M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M.. PH.D., Director. 
-HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
amily and Day Pupils. The thirty-sixth 
year begins Oct. 2, 1889. For Circular apply to 

REV. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., D.D., 


69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. Sheton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
ier For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Russe, Principal. 
GTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM. Maga. 


FRAMIN 
The next term will begin with entrance exami 
tions, Wednesday, oo. 4th. For circulars address 
188 ELLEN Principai. 


Se NORMAL Mass. 
SMITE. NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
Prieta D. Be Hanes 
NOBMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 


For Catalogues address 
J. O. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 


35th year begins Wednesday, Sept. 2 fam- 
ily and day school for both Col- 


lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and gives =e 
ntion to characte 
to NATH’L ALLEN, spend for 


106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

HIMSELF |By J. C. GOLDSMITH. 
12mo, 286 pp.; paper, 2 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

AGAIN. Beneath the dash 

with which the story js out- 
lined and filled there is conscious, strong power. 
2 is finely written, and of decided merit.” — 7he 
on. 
FUNK & WAGNALILS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 
Anderson’s Histories and Reader: ; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, ITH, 
75 Wabash Ave, ~ Boston. 
Notes of Lessons 

Moral Subjects. 
A Tepshers, 
D. W. HACKWoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS. 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 
MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “‘ LOISETTE ” 
Edition. .. . Price, 25 
’s method of ving lemory av 
the Aoquiremant of e. Sent 


by mail. ‘Address DR. PICK, 
2% Union Square, New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MARION. 


Healthfully and pleas 
Thorough preparation for college or for business. 
Certificate admits to the best New England colleges. 
A good Christian home and superior board at reaso0- 
able rates. Special advantages for young ladies | 
music and drawing, A strong faculty including 8°’ 
eral new teachers. Fall term opens Sept. 11. For fu!! 
particulars address C. P. HowLanp, Principal, 
Rev. Rurvus P. GARDNER, Sec’y Board of Trustees. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for September proves 
conclusively that the United States possesses 
artists who hold their own with the foreign mas 
ters. The display of the representative examples of 
it at the Paris Exhibition fully justifies the dis- 
tinguished treatment of them in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for September. Theodore Child has entitled 


his paper ‘‘ American Artists at the Paris Exbi- 
bition.”’ It really comprehends the whole subject 
of American art at the present time. The article 
is accompanied by twenty engravings rendering 
specimen paintings as perfectly as possible in 
black and white. This September number has 
other contents which compel notice. Following 
Dean Lichtenberger’s article on ‘*‘ The Religious 
Movement in Germany,’’ in the August number, 
M. Edmond de Pressensé throws light upon 
‘‘The Religious Movement in France.” James 
Lane Allen gives a study in institutional history 
entitled ‘‘ Kentucky Fairs,’’ with illustrations; 
John Lillie, pictures of a curious phase of English 
life in ‘‘ London Mock Parliaments,’’ illustrated 
by Harry Furniss; and the Rev. John F. Hurst, 
D. D., an account of ** The Oldest and Smallest 
Sect in the World,’’ visited by him in their home. 
Theodore Child and T. de Toulstrup, continue 
their Russian series with. impressions of life in 
‘Holy Moscow.’’ A new English poet, Nina F. 
Layard, contributes ‘‘A Legend of the Sks- 
Watchers,’”? a poem touched with the modern 
spirit; and Alfred Parsons furnishes two illustra- 
tions of Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘* To the Cuckoo.’’ 
Of the two American serial stories ‘‘ A Little 
Journey in the World,"’ by Charles Dudley War- 
ner, is continued, and ‘‘ Jupiter Lights,’ by 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, is concluded. The 
next century as a time and this country as a field 
for fiction, are taken by Lynde Palmer for a short 
story called ‘‘ The Pendragon Trial.’’ Joe Gil- 
fillan, an original idler, gives his name to the title 
of a short story by John Elliott Curran. The 
variety of interest aroused by the contributions to 
this number is sustained by the editorial depart- 
ments. Price, $4.00 a year. Single numbers, 35 
cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


— The September At/antic Monhly seems to 
scent the approach of the season for the agitation 
of political questions, and runs in that direction to 
quite an extent. The leading article on ‘* The 
Isthmus Canal and American Control,” is by 
Stuart F. Weld, and is a consideration of the 
p omulgated policy of the United States govern- 
ment. Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook has an article on 
‘*James Wilson,’’ a Scotchman who settled in 
Pennsylvania, and did heroic service in behalf of 
the Constitution of the United States. J. G 
Alger furnishes an interesting sketch of ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans at the First Bastile Celebration.’? The 
paper likely to become the subject of discussion 
both in Canada and in the United States, isthe one 
by Eben Greenough Scott, entitled ‘‘ La Nouvelle 
France.’ It shows that the French Canadian 
party is steadily gaining Canada to itself. Sarah 
Orne Jewett supplies a charming sketch, ‘‘ The 
White Rose Road.’? There are twe weird stories 
**Voodooism in Tennessee,’ and “The Gold 
Heart.’’ Mrs. Preston’s poem,‘* Phryne’s Test ”’ ; 
an odd paper on ‘‘The Black Madonna of 
Loretto’’; and Messrs. James’ & Bynner’s serials 
(the latter with a scene in the old Philipse Manor- 


House, New York) go far towards filling a num-|a@ 


ber which has nothing not valuable. Houghton, 


Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


— The New Review, edited by Archibald Grove, 
is published by Longmans, Green & Co., 15 East 
16th street, New York City. It is largely devoted 
to historical, economical, scientific, and general 
cultare topics, The August number shows great 
ability on the part of the authors of papers. M. 
Flourens, a member of the French Chamber, dis- 
cusses ‘* The Relations between France and Rus- 
sia since 1871." The Lord Chief Justice of 
England treats of ‘‘ Matthew Arnold,” (Part II). 
“Two Views of the German Emperor,” one by 
Poultney Bigelow, and another by an anknown 
writer; H. M. Hyndman discusses ‘‘ Kight Hours 
the Maximum Working Day’’; Audrew Lang 
treats of Mythology and the Old Testament”’ ; 
Tighe Hopkins has a very valuable paper on 
“The New Treasure Hunt.” The Duke of 
Marlborough unfolds the subject of ‘* Electric 
Lighting,’’—and the ‘‘ Talk and Talkers of To- 
day,”’ is very suggestive. Price, $1.75 per year. 
London & New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


— The Treasury for Pastor and People for Sep- 
tember has its usual excellent selection of sermonic 
matter, theological articles, critical essays, dis- 
cussion of questions of the day, and aids in church 
and Sunday-school work. Among the most prac- 
tical articles are ‘‘ A Practical Standard of Church 
Music,” by Prof. Clark; ‘‘The Spirit of Christ 
the Need of the Church,” by Dr. J. H. Barrow ; 
and ‘* How to Have a Working Church,” by Dr. 
Tr. L Cayler. The subjects of editorials are 

’ Business is Business,” ‘ Love and Logic,” 
“Spiritual Teaching,” Warm Wave 
** Summering in Heavenly Piaces,’’ ‘‘ Sabbath 
Day Sloth and Trifling.’”” The number is emi- 
nently doctrinal and practical. New York: E. 
B. Treat & Co. Price, $2 50 a year. 


— The Author for August includes a most help- 
ful array of articles. Among them are: ‘‘ Plot 
Making,” by Wm. Perry Brown; “On the 
Abolition of the Plot,’ by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson; The Modern Novel,’’ by Henry 
James; ‘Literature for Women,” by O. B. 
Bunce; “ Disadvantages of Women Writers’’ ; 
“ How Plays are Written,’’ by Steele Mackaye; 

The Art of Suggestion,’” by Maurice Thomp- 
son; ‘Charles Dickens as an Editor,”’ by Charles 
Dickens, Jr. Added to these attractions are the 
Editorials, Queries, Personal Gossip About Wri- 
ters, and Literary News and Notes. Boston: 
The Author. Price, $1.00 a year. 


—The Quiver for September is an attractive 
number of an up-to-the-times magazine. The 
leading article, ‘‘ About Chinese Girls,” contains 
a deal of interesting information. The author of 

How to be Happy though Married,” has a 
paper on **Right and Wrong Ambition.” 
*Slaughterers in Italy,”’ by Prof. Blaikie, is the 
fifth chapter in the new book of martyrs. 
“Home Narsing,’’ is the title of a valuable little 
paper, and is followed by a sketch with pen and 
pencil of ‘‘A Quaker Mission in Madagascar.”’ 
There is a good variety of Sunday reading, several 
short stories and a choice assortment of “‘ arrows.’’ 
New York: Cassell & Co., $1.50 a year. 


— The August issue of Queries opens with a 
charming portrait of Julia H. Thayer. ‘‘ Why,” 
the opening poem, is a dainty bit from the pen of 
Mary Francis Butts. Mrs. J. G. Healy con- 
tributes a well-written sketch commemorating the 
greatness of Lord Tennyson; while Dr. Marie 
E. Jakrezewska gives a delightful sketch of 
Mary L Booth. ‘‘ Multum in Parvo,” is full of 
good things, and the ‘ Reviews,’ ‘* News and 
Notes’’ and ‘‘ Questions and Answers’’ are most 
valuable and entertaining. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Charles A. Wenborne. Price, $1.00. 


"Jane M. Welch, whose course of historical 
lectures at Chautauqua has attracted considerable 


notice, contributes an article on ‘‘ Woman’s Work 
at Chautauqua’? to Harper's Bazar of August 
30th. Other features in the same number are 
** Down the Meadow,”’’ by Olive Thorne Miller, an 
**A Stroll through the Faubourg Sainte Marie, 
New Orleans,’’ by Lylie O. Harris. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Popular Science Monthly for September ; 
terms, $5.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

St. Nicholas for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Forum for September; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Co. 
The Homiletic Review for September; terms, $3.00 

ear. New York: Funk & Wagualls. 

olitical Science Quarterly for September; terms, 
$3 ayear. New York: Ginn & Co. 
The Eclectic Magazine for September ; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York: E R. Pelton. 


CATARRH 
Cream Pry’ 
CURES 


USE 
Cold in Head HAY=I 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is parece, 


ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists: by mail, regis 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS, 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. Orcutt:—I want to tell you how much pleased 
1 am with your method of conducting your business. 
I have been surprised at your resources and ability 
to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of 
your management to convince me that you are one of 
the few upon whom the teachers and school officers 


E. BLAKE 


Cc. 
Prof. of Class’ h Protestant College. 
Springheld, Masse 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. — salary, $1500) which I desired. I am 
confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
ter, and feel roy o— great obligations to you. 
Please accept my thanks. 

M. M. MARBLE. 


Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


have done for me. 
chair in the Buffalo Normal. The board telegraphed 
who was just the man. pd thought so, and 


A COMMON EXPERIENCE, trom Naples. Hteached there Friday night at 


their school for the ensuin 


ing the first and best Poke of the season I spent my time and money in applying for schools Sane, Haase, 


nate position, but you have supplied me with a first class place. and I heartily thank you for all that you 
The vacancy was a sudden one, caused by the appointment of the bo a 


ormer principal 


to us, and we replied that we had sent Mr. Adams, 


hired him without considering ot jeants. 
E SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: Cc. We Bards 


een, Syracuse, N. Y. 


No. of clerks now employ;d, = - 
No of letters sent out each day 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


It may be interesting to teachers who cannot visit our office in Chicago to koow some of the facts 
about our agency, and what we are now doing. We give below a few items: 


No. of letters received each day (average), - - - - 474 


(This does not include circular letters in bulk; as, for example, 10,000 personal letters sent out last 


week to School Boards asking for new vacancies. ) 


ONE WEEK’S RECORD. 


- No. Vacancies No. Positions 
Filled. 


Reeeived. 
daly 


dropping off. About 
st teacher available for sudden vacancies. 


Send for circulars and learn of our work. A 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


This work will continue till the middle of September; though after the middle of August there is a 
the first of Sept. we receive man 
During the Fall, 


teachers a and the Association kept os at work all last winter. 
Tess : 


New Members Amount of No. of 
Joined, Pos Visitors. 
. $23. eee 
18.00 .. coos 


13 
19 
20.00 .... .... BB 


day asking us to name 


telegrams ever 
ere are demands for 


inter, and Spring 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 


7O Dearborn St., Chicago. 


. JNEW YORK CITY, Box 1969. M. V. BrpGaoopn, Agt. 
Branches: { TACOMA, Washington Territory. es 


W. H. HEINEY, A 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


The agency has successful and experien 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A, GUERNSEY, Manager." 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
ced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 


ag 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, of Chicago. has filled the highest salaried 
positions vacant the past summer in seven Western States: Michigan, $1800; Wis- 


fal the. you been thinking that good men did not register with agencies ? 


consin, $1800, Minnesota, $1500, Iowa, $2000: Arkansas, $1800: Illinois, $1650. and 


Dakota, $1800. 


do you think the agency cou 
the best men? 


in successful operation? 


that talks loudly of “calls” and “ vacancies ” it never fills? Some agencies are such. 
if you want to learn of an agency that actually does fill the places, and tells you where they 
are and who the teachers are they have placed in them, write for circulars to the Teachers’ 
Co-Operative Association, 170 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Do not stand by and complain 
because your fellow-teachers who may have no better qualifications than yourself, os 
advantage of the agency, gradually rise to positions of prominence while you stand still. 


When competition is so great and there are hundreds of candidates outside of agencies, 

fa fill the majority of of all the good positions if it did not have 
very one recognizes the correctness of the principle on which agencies 
work , the immense amount of time School Boards and Superintendents can save by con- 
sulting them ; the saving in railroad fares to the candidates ; and the opportunities they 
offer to first-class teachers of learning in time of good places and making it possible to com- 
pete for them. Is it, then, not time for you to investigate and learn whether this principle is 
Is the agency a good thing on paper, but in practice an institution 


But 


The best men,—the most energetic, wide awake, active men,—the men who are to come to 


the agencies and|work through them. 


Address : 


the front,—the men who desire the highest places for work and influence and power, join 
If you do not believe this, read our private circular 


of the positions filled by us during the past few years. 
ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


0 
w Teachers’ Bureau %e 
[Both Sexes.) 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
se Eo ote, to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Ohurches. Also Book keepers, Stenographers, Oopy 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
Forei Teachers, Professors, and 
ont for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
Broadway and 4th Ave 
. 17th Street, ween way an a 
= NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
N0 FRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. 


A Two Weeks’ Record 41 Superintendencies, 
* salaries from $850 to 
$2000. 17 positions in Colleges. 48 High School Prin- 
cipalships, $600 to $1400. 82 High School Assistants, 
Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary positions, $400 
to $750. 34 positions for Specialists in Science, Latin, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Book-keeping, &c., $400 to 
$1000. The above is but a partial list of our vacan- 
cies. Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
205 N. 7TH St, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


School Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
Oni ualified teachers are recommended. Teache 
+ registration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register atonce. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 


MT. STERLING, Ky. 


TEACHERS, 


Nov. 21, 1888. 
With good records, wanted at 
once the 


SO 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
SALARIES, W. A. CHOATE & C©O., Props. 
$300 to $2500. | J. E. MAssEE, Sec’y. 


Form for stamp. 


TEACHERS WANTED. “Sr! ‘cours Year.” 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


goxes OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTA. 


H 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price 1.00. 
‘Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
’ 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
A By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 


ol loth, 500 pages ; $1.50. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 
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SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES BOSTON FOREIGN B00 THe WoRtp Musie 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S 


N E W — 


First Book in American History. 


TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST. 
It will be one of the most attractive and interesting school books ever issued. 


APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York City. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


i i i Primary 
of So No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to 

st es 4 of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary — 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 
Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to “ 

grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 


Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE STUDENTS (SUPLEE’S , 
MYTHOLOGY, (.i%. TRENCH 
By CG. A. White,| ,.”%... ON WORDS. 


Author of “ White’s Claasical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. | ///ustration and Questions for Examination, by Frof; 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre-|T. D. SupLex. Trench “On the Study of 
pared by an experienced echen, and desi oa for originally in lectures, was but poorly adapted f r use 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the| a8 atext book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
greater number of those attending our schools and | Common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas-| ume. . The advantages claimed for it over all other 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome | editions are self-evident. 


16mo volume, 315 pages, cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 

st free for examination, with a view to introduc- 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. Net price, $1.00. 
ion in school or college, for 75 cents. Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS. 


MELCALF’S SPELLING & LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


By Ropert C, METCALF, Supervisor of Schools in Boston. For introduction, 20 cts. 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By ROBERT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 
Supt. Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 pp. Illustrated. For introduction, 42 cts. 


These are new language books by two of the foremost educationists in tho United States, and are 
attracting much attention. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. 


By Prof. WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph. D., Yale Universi 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For introduction, $1.0.” 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. 


By Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., Yale Universi 
RI » D., niversity, and Isaac B. Burcsss, A. M., Latin 
Master Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. For introduction, $1.00. . 
From Prof. J. L. LINcoLn, Brown University 
“TL am satisfied yours is the only practical method of learning langu h $ 
mastering the language for use, whether literary or scientific. I have been ti 
et my pupils to read and study their Latin in this way. If teachers would only patiently use your method 
m the very start, ard pecan keep it up. if only for your twenty Caesar chapters, I venture to say 
that their pupils would find but little difficulty after that in reading Caesar anywhere. Then, too, the 
would read Cesar, or be well on the way to reading, without stopping to translate.” : : ’ 
Strikingly new methods for beginners in the study of i 
x y of Greek and Latin; based on the authors’ | 
and successful experience. These books have met with very great favor, and are well worth the fren. 
tion of teachers. Full descriptive circulars sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS: iss. 


NOW READY: Common ScuHoon SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
SHORTER CoursE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
rape TRACING CouRsE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
pencerian Copy Books, in their various editions, have | recognized ational 
Standard. | pace with the general improvement in mor of teaching, 
after several years of careful and painstaking preparation, now have ready the edition of 1888, which 


they feel confident will be recognized at on the hi : 
beth as of work ever reached in this 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING---Revised. 


“ THE ALPHABET OF MANUAL TRAINING.” 


The simplest; the most practical; the most lete; th i 
eighteen books. Samples and circulars on application. mont cecily taught, Complete in 


Teachers are invited to address us on any matter pertaining to text books 
series is desired in school, write ulars, information, - Jf an improved book 
for cire terms, ete. Sample copies sent at nominal 


their schools 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CoO., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


E E has a prominent centre at the publishin houseat 
BERLITZ’8 H ACHETTE & 00.8, LON-| Or rveR Dirson CoMPANy. 
UCH 


Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN Fer Singing Cla 
1 pag D 8, and 

CARL SCHOENHOF, (60c.; $6 doz.) 8 the Elements 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


PRAISE, by L. O, Emerson. A grand £000 
THE BEST INVESTMENT 


with 320 pp., 145 Hymu Tunes, 70 Anthems, Mo 
For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 


and Chants, and 70 Songs and Glees, ($1; $9 doz.} 


for Piane Teachers we print ap 
thousands of RICHARDSON’S 
[$3]; of N. E. CONSERVATORY METHOD (gy) 
& HOADLEY'S SYSTEM 
BEGINNERS (asi and also commend very high) 
MASON’S TECHNICAL EXERCISKs 


Schools cannot do better than to 

oz}; K Il. +» $4.20 doz] a 

80 doz } ] and Boux Ii, 


Seminaries and High Schools se | 
books a8 SONG GREETING or SONG Henne 
NY [60e , $6 doz ] 


Kindergarten Teachers use more and 
veautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES 
- SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONgs 

2). 


Authority in the Gov't Printin 
Office aid U.S. Supreme Cou 

Itis Highly Recommended by 38 State 
Sup’ts of Schools and the leading 
College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pub- 
lished in this country are based upon 
Webster, 4s attested by the leading School 
Book Publishers. 

3000 more Words and nearly 
2000 more Engravings that aly 
Other American Dictionary. 


THE BEST. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 


G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DEAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in primer one 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
6, and especial iy at the outset. 

r catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., . 


Chicago Agency, T Park St., Boston. Muss. 
79 AVENUE. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to| Pete %s © titution. 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you Sheppard's Selenee. 


may need. Please send me a list of those you would ie 
Chemical Lecture Notes 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
By PETER T. AUSTEN, 


Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, Prof. Gen'l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


1 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
“In this admirable little work the general subject 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. Chemistry is most graphically treated, and what is 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


Throughout the country will be glad to learn that 
Geo. F. Root’s famous Piano Instruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREICN FINCERINC 


to meet the increasing demand for such an edition, 
from those who do not use the American Finger- 
ing. The edition with American Fingering 
also been reprinted from 


NEWVV PLATES 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new types 
which combined with the solid and substa 
binding used, make the books models of elegance, 
from a mechanical point of view ,while the literary 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 
to need any comment. Price for either fingering 
ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
Ané 19 East 16th St., Now York City: . 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelptia 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL 
Westiake’s Hew te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 


narily considered a very dry brauch of science is, by the 
distinguished author, made vivid and interesting.” 


Maury’s Geo hi ble’s A — Scientific A 
Holmes? .* Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of price 
“_ UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. Catalogues and circulars free by mail. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York 


Co. 
SEND Agents Wanted 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Cultur 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression “ 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 
~ Fall Term opens October 15th. Address 

aow O. WESLEY EMERSON. M. D.. President, 36 Bromfield St.. Boston. Mas 


Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY: 

Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. j 
Holbrook’s “Training Lessons” and “ Complete Grammar 
in one volume. 272 pp, 12mo By ALrrep Hoxsroox, Presidem™ 
of the National Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio. Price, 65 cts: 

In the revision a few additions have been made to the constructions a 
various parts of speech ; fuller examples have been made of the more s! 
constructions in Nouns. Pronouns, and Infinitive Verbs ; an enumersti0l © 


all the possible construction of Nouns and Pronouns is furnished for "¢"'" 


study, and also of Pronouns and Infinitive Verbs. The Index is mc 
proved in accuracy and fullness, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & GU., Publisher* 
NEW YORK : 28 Bond Street. CENCENNA TE 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOSTON : ©. F, STEARNS, Agent, 8 HAWLEY Sr, } 
j 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Education. 


and NATIONAL. 
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XXX. {Whole No. 784, 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THORSDAY, SEPT. 5, 1889 


in advance. 


Price, { 6 cents. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMISSIONERS’ CER- 
TIFICATES IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(To be printed regularly.]} 


QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADK CERTIFICATES. 


ARITHMETIC. 


In the solution of problems, every process must be indicated. Mere 
answers will not be accepted. 


1. The sum of two numbers is 154, and one of them is 
94}. Find the other number. 

2. Define minuend, multiple (measure), and involution. 
Illustrate each. 

3. A piece of land is 120 feet long and 150 feet wide. 
What part of an acre does it contain / 

4. Express in common fractions the value of } per 
cent., 6} per cent. Express as per cents }, § 

5. Divide the difference between 4% and 52 by their 
sum. 

6. Required the amount of $550 for 2 yr. 5 mo. 11 da., 
at 6 % per annum. 

7. A bin 6 feet long and 4 feet wide has a capacity of 
75 bushels stricken measure. How deep is it ? 

8. Subtract sixteen ten-millionths from 27 millionths, 
and multiply the remainder by 20.5. 

9. How many rods of fence are required to enclose a 
aquare lot whose area is 5.184 aq. ft. ? 

10. Three quarts dry measure is what per cent. of one 


bushel ? 
GROGRAPRY. 


1. Name three rivers rising in the Adirondacks, and 
state into what water each flows. 

2. Mention the seven states that border upon Kentucky. 

3. Name and locate two sounds and two bays on the 
eastern coast of the United States. 

4. State what bodies of water the following straits con- 
nect: (a) Florida strait; (6) Hudson strait; (¢) Davis 
strait; (2) Strait of Belle Isle. 

5. Name and locate (2) Sydney; (+) Tokio ; 
cutta. 

6. Name and locate the highest mountain in (a) the 
world ; (6) Europe; (c) the western continent. 

7. What mountains on the boundary between (a) the 
Chinese Empire and Siberia? (6) the Chinese Empire | § 
and India? (c) Siberia and European Russia ’ 


(ec) Cal- 


8. Locate Liverpool ; Hamburg ; latin 

9. For what is each of the following places noted : 
(a) Saratoga Springs? (+) Albany? (c) Syracuse? (d ) 
Lockport ? 

10. Account for the difference of climate between 
Great Britain and Labrador. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. How is a vacancy in the office of Member of the 
House of Representatives filled ? 

2. What good reason is there for the constitutional 
provision that the chief executive shall have the power of 
veto ? 

3. What is usury ? 
lawful. 

4. State a provision of the Constitution of the U. S. 
concerning taxation. 

5. Name a power possessed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and not possessed by the Senate. 

6. By what steps may an alien become a citizen ? 

7. How are territories represented in Congress ? 

8. Name the highest legislative, executive, and judicial 
officer respectively, whose official duties are confined 
within the limits of the county. 

9. Name three points of similarity between the state 
and national governments. 

10. How are first, second, and third-class postmasters 
appointed ’ How are fourth-class postmasters appointed ? 


Give reason for its being made un- 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
A Day’s Experience as a Housekeeper; The Washington 
Centennial Celebration ; Summer Schools for Teachers ; 


Cigarette Smoking. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with par- 
ticular reference to three points: 1. The matter,—t. ¢., the thoughts 
expressed (25). 2. The correctness and propriety of the language 
used (25). 3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance (25), 

(For remaining 25 credits see Regulations. ) 


GRAMMAR. 


The corner-stone of the edifice whose centenary we are cele- 
brating, was the Ordinance of 1787. It was constructed by the 
feeblest of Congresses, but few enactments of ancient or modern 
times have had more far-reaching and beneficent influence. It is one 
of the sublimest paradoxes of history, that ‘this weak confederation 
pai States should have welded the chain, against which, after sev- 

-four years of fretful efforts for release, its own spirit "frantically 
dea ed and died. Chauncey M. Depew’s Centennial Oration, 


The first nine questions refer to the above selection. 
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Norme—1. clause, include its unmodified subject end | 6. Name the four chambers of the heart, first naming 
Gyrobjective clauses: (c) adjective clauses; (4) adverbial clauses: 3. By those cavities which receive dark-colored or venous blood. 


rase its object. naming & 
4A modifier may be a word, 
5. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a mocifier 


siug @® noun or pronoun, observe the follo order: Class ° 

t antecedent. 9. In giv 

noun, state the agreemen 


1. Which are the principal clauses / 

2. State what each subordinate clause modifies, and 
give its elementary character according to note 2 above. 

3. Recast the first clause of the second sentence, chang- 
ing the voice of the verb. 

4. Give syntax of centenary and ordinance. 

5. Give three modifiers of dashed. 

6. Select an adjective used like a noun and give its 
syntax. 

7. Decline whose and give its syntax. 

8. Select an example of each degree of comparison of 
adjectives found in the selection. 

9. Select (a) a personal pronoun; (+) a verbal (par- 
ticipial) adjective. Decline the pronoun selected. 

10. Write a sentence containinga participle used as the 
object of a preposition and having as its own object a 
proper noun. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. State which of the four classes of essential foods is 
best represented in each of the following articles: (a) 
wheat bread; (5) cream; (c) skimmed milk ; (d ) lean 
meat; (¢) salt. 

3. Name some important office performed by the villi 
or protuberance of the inner lining of the small in- 
testine. 

3. What is an artery’ 

4. Show by diagram or description, the relative loca- 
tion, respectively, of the white and the gray matter of 
the spinal cord. 

5. What disease of the liver is sometimes ascribed to 
the excessive use of alcoholic stimulants? Describe the 
external appearance of the liver when affected by this 
disease. 


7. What are the capillaries ? 

8. Name one of the essential minerals of the bones. 
9. What is dyspepsia? Mention two possible causes. 
10. Name two kinds of glands found in the skin. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. On what ground did the French claim the region 
along the St. Lawrence river ? 

2. For what is each of the following noted? (a) Wal- 
ter Raleigh? (6) John Smith? (c) La Salle? (d) De 
Soto? (e) Balboa ? 

3. To whom did the land belong when our ancestors 
came to this country ? 

4. What forts did Burgoyne capture before reaching 
Saratoga in 1777 ? 

5. Tell the story of the Charter Oak. 

6. State facts as to Valley Forge in 1778. 

7. What originated the statement ‘Cotton is King” ? 

8. How came General Grant to be called “ Uncondi- 
tional Surrender” Grant ? 

9. Of what great event in the history of this nation is 
the present year the hundredth anniversary ? 

10. For what are the following noted: (a) Poe? (bd) 
Holmes? (c) Cooper? (d) Irving? (c) Bancroft? 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only five, 
to each of which twenty credits are assigned : 

1. (a) Our tenth State Normal School will open next 
September. Where is it located? (4) The last Legisla. 
ture authorized another. Where will it be located ? 

2. What change did our last Legislature make in the 
length of the school year ? 

3. What does the Paris exposition commemorate ? 

4. State something about Laura Bridgman. 

5. To what country does each of the following belong : 
Boulanger, John Bright, and Legitime ? 

6. With what two projects has the name of M. De Les- 
seps been prominently connected ? 

7. Locate Johnstown, Pa., and state what has recently 
directed public attention to that city. 


1. Practical Grammar; 500 Exercises. 
2. Manual of Correspondence. 

3. Mechanics Arithmetic. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 


Price: Paper Bindings, 25 cts., or 5 for $1.00. 


Catch 
100 Lessons in Composition. 


Huston, Torotno. 


Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 


Phrases. By Oscak Fay ADAMS, 
Special Rates to Schools ordering Quantities. 


uestions in Arithmetic. 


By W. H. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


pi 
ofthat vero. 6. Only eight parte of speech are recoghized,—the 
aud a furming « subdivision of adjectives, and participles being one of the 
as divided into two classes only, viz., transitive and iniransi‘we; and trea 
voice us & J of transitive verbs only. 11. in parsing verb, observe 
the soune order: Principal parts, regular or irregular, transitive or in- 
transitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, agreement. 12, The special 
use of an infinitive or a participle is given after tense. 
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